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LOPE DE VEGA AND 
LAS LAGRIMAS DE LA MADALENA 


PERRY J. POWERS 


OLLOWING the one hundred sonnets that open the Rimas sacras, 
Lope de Vega places a poem of one hundred royal octaves, Las 
Lagrimas de la Madalena.' Little attention has been given to this wor < 
for it is hardly one to appeal immediately to a modern taste, and it m 
be admitted that it is not a work of the highest inspiration. Studenté! 
Lope may have dismissed the poem as being merely one more con¥@n- 


tional contribution to the popular theme of Mary Magdalen’s repé 
ance, which, to be sure, it is.” . 

One might suspect, on the other hand, that precisely because Lop 
was working within a well-established and conventional genre the. Ld- 
grimas would reveal the originality of the poet if we could discover that 
he modified the convention in ways that may legitimately be attributed 
to him. This, of course, is the usual pattern of one critical approach to 
the poetry of the Renaissance; but it seems particularly useful here, 
where both the form (a narrative poem in octaves) and the subject 
matter (Mary Magdalen’s repentance and conversion) are conven- 
tionally prescribed. The purpose of the present study is to seek out the 
poetic techniques that may reveal in this poem a new or altered treat- 
ment of an old subject. We shall need to examine briefly and selectively 
the poetry in this tradition, and relate the poetry written about Mary 
Magdalen to the larger tradition of the “tears of repentance.” 





1 This poem is in all the editions of the Rimas sacras from the first in 1614. 
It is not clear why Vittorio Borghini (Poesia e letteratura nei poemi di Lope de 
Vega, Genoa, 1949, p. 463) assigns it to the Otras rimas sacras of 1625. Less 
striking, but equally inaccurate, is his statement (p. 464), “Il poemetto fu scritto 
per una donna celata nell’ultima ottava sotto il nome di Phylida.” The lady’s 
name appears in the second octave and is always spelled Filida. 

2 Not Borghini, however, who calls it “l’opera pit intimamente ispirata allo 
stile barocco di Lope” (p. 464), and who fails to place it in any tradition. 
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During the Middle Ages, Mary Magdalen’s sin and repentance had 
been narrated again and again in sermon, drama, and fable. The drama 
of the conversion of the most beautiful of women who was at the same 
time the greatest of sinners had an obvious appeal, which was in no wise 
lessened by the apostolic rank accorded to her by the Church.* No other 
female saint was so attractive to the mediaeval writers. There is no 
reason to assume that Catholic devotion to the Magdalen diminished 
during the sixteenth century, and, indeed, one of the characteristic 
mediaeval forms of the story—the allegorical—was to persist in England 
into the seventeenth century. Consequently it would be misleading in 
one sense to speak of a revival of interest in Mary Magdalen during 
the Counter-Reformation ; and yet it is certain that the admonishment 
by the Council of Trent to the world of the faithful to repent its sin and 
weep for its transgressions contributed to the creation of a Renaissance 
literary form that seemed to satisfy effectively the religious, sentimental, 
and aesthetic demands of the Counter-Reformation. The emphasis now 
was to be on Mary’s tears as the symbol and effect of her repentance.* 
We must assume that this lachrymose poetry, however cold and artificial 
it may appear to us, was a response to a deeply felt need in the religious 
life of the Counter-Reformation. 

The literature devoted to Mary Magdalen’s tears is a part of the more 
general category of tears of repentance, of which the most popular 
example was the tears of Saint Peter. It is generally acknowledged 
that the vogue of this type of poetry was started by Luigi Tansillo with 
the Lagrime di San Pietro, first published in fragmentary form (42 
octaves) in 1560; a thirteen-canto version was published in 1585. One 
year later, in 1586, Erasmo da Valvasone published his Lagrime di 
Santa Maria Maddalena, very probably inspired by Tansillo’s poem.5 





3 See Helen Meredith Garth’s Saint Mary-Magdalene in Mediaeval Literature 
(Baltimore, 1950). 

4 There is no comprehensive study of Mary Magdalen as a figure in Spanish 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. References to the poems are 
in studies devoted to the related theme of Saint Peter’s tears. See F. Flamini’s 
introduction to his edition of L’egloga e i poemetti di Luigi Tansillo (Naples, 
1893) ; P. Savj-Lopez, “La fortuna del Tansillo in Ispagna,” Zeitschrift fiir roman. 
Phil., XXII (1898), 497-508; E. Mele, “Per la fortuna del Tansillo in Ispagna. 
Le Lagrime di San Pietro,” Rassegna, XXI (1916), 145-161; M. Praz, “South- 
well’s St. Peter’s Complaint and its Italian.Source,” MLR, XIX (1924), 273-290; 
Praz, Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra (Florence, 1925); P. Janelle, 
Robert Southwell the Writer. A Study in Religious Inspiration (London, 1935) ; 
J. G. Fucilla, “On the Vogue of Tansillo’s Lagrime di San Pietro in Spain and 
Portugal,” Rinascita, II (1939), 73-85; A. Warren, Richard Crashaw, A Study 
in Baroque Sensibility (Baton Rouge, 1939). E. M. Wilson and J. M. Blecua in 
their edition of Quevedo’s Lagrimas de Hieremias castellanas (Madrid, 1953), 
have a brief section on the Libro de la conversién de la Magdalena by Maloén de 
Chaide, but they make no reference to a tradition of such literature. 

5 Much of the bibliographical material on this lachrymose literature has been 
collected by Mrs. Bettie Mae Payne in a study, “Tears of Repentance” (M. A. 
thesis, University of Oregon, 1948), which I use with her permission and to which 
I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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How popular the subject of Mary Magdalen’s conversion became may 
be inferred from the number of writers in different countries who wrote 
poems to the lady. In Italy there were works by Giuseppe Policreti, 
Giovanni Ralli,® and later Grillo and Marino; in France, works by 
Siméon-Guillaume de la Roque, César de Nostredame, Durant, Rémi de 
Beauvais, Pierre de Saint-Louys, and Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin.* 
In England a “mediaeval” allegorical drama with Protestant tendencies 
had been written in 1550 by Lewis Wager. The “new” poetry on the 
Magdalen was probably started by Robert Southwell and continued 
by Nicholas Breton, Gervase (Jarvis) Markham, Thomas Robinson, 
and Crashaw, among others.§ In Spain writers on the theme included 
Malon de Chaide, the author of the anonymous poem, Breve Summa 
de la Conversion y Vida de la gloriosa Maria Magdalena, the Marqués 
de Berlanga, Juan Sedefio de Arévalo, Cristobal de Mesa, Damian 
Alvarez, and, of course, Lope.® This list is representative rather than 
complete and does not take into account those who, like Herbert, Beau- 
mont, and Vaughan, wrote short poems to Mary.” 





6In the same year, 1588, Policreti published La conversione di Maddalena 
(Vicenza), a poem of forty-two octaves, and Ralli, Le lagrime di Santa Madda- 
lena (see Janelle, op. cit., p. 189). I have been unable to consult either of these 
texts. 

7 The Sieur de la Roque published his poem, Les Larmes de la Madeleine, in 
1590. A Magdeleine repentie appeared in 1597, and in 1606 César de Nostredame 
published Les Perles ou les larmes de Ste. Magdaleine. Dom F. M. A. Durant , 
turned the theme into a religious epic and called it the Magdaliade (1608), as 
Rémi de Beauvais was to do later (1617) with his Magdeleine. The Muse cré- 
tienne, edited in 1613 by Raphael du Petit Val, contained an anonymous “Larmes 
de la Magdeleine,” and in 1628 Jacques Le Clerc produced his L’Uranie pénitente 
ou la vie et la pénitence de la Magdalcine ; in 1668 Pierre de Saint-Louys published 
his Magdaleine au désert de la Sainte-Baume en Provence, and the next year 
Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin his Marie-Madeleine. See Mrs. Payne, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 

8 Lewis Wager, The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalene (ca. 1550); 
Robert Southwell, Mary Magdalene’s Funerall Tears (written 1591, pub. 1594) ; 
N. Breton, Marie Magdalen’s Love. A Solemne Passion of the Soules Love 
(1595), and The Blessed Weeper (the second part of A Divine Poem, 1601) ; 
Gervase Markham (I.M.), Tears of the Beloved (1600), and Marie Magdalene’s 
Lamentations for the Losse of her Master (1601) ; Thomas Robinson, The Life 
and Death of Mary Magdalene (ca. 1620) ; R. Crashaw “Sainte Mary Magdalene 
or the Weeper” (1646). 

® The Breve Summa de la Conversién y Vida de la gloriosa Maria Magdalena, 
100 stanzas of octava rima, appeared in the Primera Parte del thesoro de devina 
poesia, edited by Estevan Villalobos (Toledo, 1587). Of uncertain date is the 
Lagrimas de la Madalena by the Marqués de Berlanga. Juan Sedefio de Arévalo 
translated both Tansillo and Valvasone about 1595, working from the first joint 
edition of the two poems (Genoa, 1587). In 1607 Cristébal de Mesa published his 
Valle de Lagrimas, a collection of lachrymose poems, one of them on Mary 
Magdalen. In 1613 the confessor of the Duquesa de Osuna, Fray Damian Alvarez, 
published in Naples a Spanish version of Valvasone’s poem, Lagrimas de Santa 
Maria Madalena del Seiior Erasmo, the Lagrimas de San Pedro (a translation 
of Tansillo), and a Llanto que hizo San Bernardo, possibly his own. 

10 In Spain, for example, there are many such poems to her tears (by Juan 
Lépez de Ubeda, Gregorio Silvestre, and Dota Luciana de Narvaez, among 
others). Silvestre, in some quintillas beginning, “Oh gloriosa Magdalena,” points 
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If we are to discover the contribution that Lope made to this tradition, 
we must analyze Valvasone’s poem and then attempt a comparison with 
Lope’s Lagrimas. In order to determine whether Lope was treating the 
subject in a truly original manner or merely echoing other poets, we 
must try to define the directions in which the derivations moved. This 
latter task will prove less difficult than the profusion of works might 
lead us to expect, and we shall find that there are a limited number of 
forms and tonalities that the poems took. 

It should be remembered that a long-established tradition had identi- 
fied Mary Magdalen with Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and 
with the unnamed penitent who brought an alabaster box of ointment 
and washed Christ’s feet with her tears, wiping them with her hair. 
There was also a later legend which held that, after the Ascension, 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus (and perhaps others) were set adrift in 
a boat without sail, oars, or rudder, and divinely conducted to the shores 
of Provence. By her preaching and miracles, the Magdalen converted 
the pagans of the land and then retired to a grotto in the wilderness of 
Sainte-Baume. She devoted herself to penance for past sins and lived 
in contemplation ; angels visited her at the canonical hours and carried 
her in their arms to heights from which she could hear the heavenly 
choirs. After thirty years of this life, she died, and soon became a uni- 
versal symbol of tearful penance." 

The poets were free to select from the legend what they needed, 
whether the entire tale with interpolations for an epic, or a tearful mo- 
ment for a madrigal. Valvasone restricted himself to material derived 
from Scripture, and gave to it, as Tansillo had to the story of Saint 
Peter, the form if not the scope of the Renaissance epic, a narrative of 
great deeds and high sentiment in royal octaves. The work was, in fact, 
an epic poem of small dimensions, and Mary Magdalen was to take 
her place alongside Angelica and Armida. 

The narrative itself is straightforward. The woman of sin hears of 
Christ’s arrival and is moved by curiosity to see this man. She falls in 
love with Divinity, bathes the feet with her tears, wipes them with her 
hair, and weeps. She is filled with peace and joy, and again becomes 
famous in the town, this time with a more wholesome renown. Her joy 
is shattered by the news of Christ’s arrest and suffering. She hopes to 
anoint Christ’s body in the sepulchre, but finds it gone, and in its place 
the angel who announces Christ’s Resurrection. Then she recognizes 
the supposed gardener as her risen Master, falls at His feet in tears, 





out that her rapid conversion from the world, the flesh, and the devil to God is 
characteristically feminine. In the Christiada (latter part of Canto IV) and the 
Monserrate (cantos V and XVI) there are references to Mary Magdalen as a 
model penitent, rich in tears. 

11 And in the period we are considering she was a symbol of meditation, as 
we may see in Georges de la Tour’s extraordinary “La Madeleine au mirroir.” 
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and blames herself for His death. After much lamentation she begins 
to wander at random, meditating. She takes refuge in caves and forests, 
mourning the death of her Lord and the futility of life. The poem closes 
with a brief description of her death. Descriptions of her retreat in the 
wilderness which open and close the poem serve as a structural frame- 
work enclosing the rest of the story. 

But the narrative is important only as raw material for the baroque 
drama of sin and repentance, the plastic representation of Mary Magda- 
len prostrate at the feet of her Lord, operatically proclaiming her grief. 
To this, add the drama of the voice of the poet who tells us that Mary, 
in her wilderness, dwelt with “orridi lupi,” that at an early age, 


Ahi lassa, sdrocciold ne’ tesi inganni 
Di Venere, ch’al mal gli animi invita, 


and the dramatic change effected by sin: 


Et del pudico suo candido petto 
Profano albergo fece a l’empia Alettc. 
In her lavish dress and adornments, Valvasone’s Mary is an Oriental 
princess of the greatest beauty and wealth, a “nuovo Aprile,” whose 
effect upon nature is hardly less than that of Primavera herself: 
Ridon le rive, e i colli, e l’aria, e l’aura 
Per lungo spatio s’addolcisce, e innaura. 
(Stanza 15) 
From time to time an attempt is made to bring the extraordinarily 
sensuous picture of feminine beauty into proper moral perspective : 
Né veramente donna é bella o cara, 
Se non é schiva e di sé stessa avara. 
(Stanza 11) 
Such attempts seem half-hearted at best and certainly these are not the 
passages that remain in the mind of the reader. 

We shall not easily forget the splendid instances of shocking imagery, 
as, for example, when Mary, falling upon the feet of her Lord seated at 
the table, is compared to a little dog: 

Qual cagnoletta humil pascer si avezza 

Di man del suo padron sotto la mensa. 

(Stanza 29) 

Or the image of the devil that had possessed her, feeling uncomfortable 
so close to Divinity, escaping through her mouth and going bellowing 
off into the air: 

L’ultima lampa, che con lunga lista 

Si perde in aria, et lascia un fumo tetro 


Con torta coda, che le undeggia dietro. 
(Stanza 19) 


After her conversion, Mary becomes an “heliotropo,” a “‘felice Sala- 
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mandra,” and upon learning of Christ’s imprisonment she appears as a 
“fiera Menade,” “stracciata...la vesta, sparsa l’indorate ...chiome, 
furiosa.” Finally, as Christ ascends, she becomes the “colomba” whose 
spouse has been whisked off by a “sulfureo tuon” and who laments “Sua 
vedovezza in sussurrevol grido.” Mary Magdalen’s psychological and 
emotional states are described by equating them to easily recognized 
types. 

Stripping herself of her adornments and putting on sackcloth only 
increase the beauty and appeal of the Magdalen. The converted Mary 
is the magnificent Magdalen of sin burnished to the point where she 
can cause Heaven to fall in love wth her, as the poet proclaims in extra- 
ordinary litotes : 

Non é lieve ventura, humil vantaggio 
Con gli occhi proprij haverse attratto in seno 


Del ver figliuol di Dio l’effigie ... 
(Stanza 5) 


nor for her eyes, 


...chini a terra da divoto zelo 
Essere eletti a inamorar il cielo. 
(Stanza 32) 

Christ becomes the correspondingly magnificent lover, not to be con- 
fused with the “Amado” of St. John of the Cross. He is the “sommo 
amatore,” the “vero Cupido,” “il divino Heroe che l’inamora,” “‘il 
grande Amato,” and “l’amato Duce.” To show us why Heaven would 
fall in love with her, Valvasone has Mary apostrophize the beauty of 
her eyes, her hair, and her lips, a baroque counterpart of Ariosto’s tech- 
nique. After she has wept and lamented, Valvasone, on a note of 
triumph, tells us “Gia é tutta spirital,” almost carried off in a chariot 
like Elijah. 

Valvasone employs the usual devices of Italian baroque style—the 
series of negated actions or descriptions by exclusion,’ the stammering 
of emotional intensity,'* the poet’s own dramatic participation through 
exclamation,'* the suggestivity of “un non so che” (stanza 37), and 
obvious pleasure in striking contradictions.’® 

Quite clearly this is not great poetry. It is, however, rather exciting 





12 qn stanza 9: 


“Lassa, non scogli mai, non sirti schiva, 

Non de l’instabil ciel paventa l’ira, 

Né sapendo a qual porto arrivar deggia 

Lieta del proprio error vaga, et vaneggia.” 
13 Stanza 25: “I’ sento, i’ sento il cor cangiarsi homai.”., 
14 The ahi’s, oime’s and parenthetical exclamations (0 nuovo horrore). 
15 An example: 


“Ond’ella al mondo poi sempre pit piacque, 
E ’1 mondo a lei da poi sempre dispiacque.” 
(Stanza 37) 
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poetry, thick with images and emotions, appealing immediately to the 
imagination and feeling of an age less self-conscious than ours.!* Mario 
Praz might well have been describing this poem (he wasn’t) when he 
wrote of the cult of Mary Magdalen in the late Renaissance : 


In her, the age saw itself reflected... Remorse for carnal sin, repentance at the 
eleventh hour, the gesture of supreme renunciation, the colpo di scena of conver- 
sion, the welcome given the erring soul in the bosom of Divinity—they were all 
highly popular elements in the faith of the period. To that erotic age, la grande 
amorosa penitente showed the way of salvation, the possibility of eternal glory. 
To many souls she must have seemed nearer than Christ himself, she who had not 
only suffered greatly, but had sinned greatly.17 


The duality of the grande amorosa who is penitente, penitent for 
having loved, yet in her repentance loving still more passionately, is, 
I believe, reflected in an organic duality in Valvasone’s poem. On the 
one hand it is operatic, histrionic, and sensuous, and on the other it is 
a “meditation” on the life of the Magdalen. The poetic meditation 
follows in a striking way, as Professor Martz has shown,'® the tech- 
niques of meditation expounded in the handbooks that became the 
familiar guides to the devotional life of the Counter-Reformation period. 
The meditation involved ‘“‘a studied and foreseen movement according 
to the ‘three powers of the soul (the memory, the understanding, and 
the will)...’ ”!® After setting for himself an object of meditation, the 
penitent was first to imagine as vividly and realistically as possible the 
setting, characters, and events of the “mystery,” including all the emo- 
tions that could be considered pertinent to the situation. The second 
step was to understand the meaning of the mystery thus re-created by 
memory (and imagination), and, third, through the will, to effect 
changes in his life. This last step could be accomplished only by the indi- 
vidual, but the re-creation of an object of meditation and the exposition 
of its meaning became one of the principal preoccupations of the poets 
of the Counter-Reformation ; and certainly Valvasone is setting before 





16 Histrionics were not repugnant to solemn, stury minds. Malon de Chaide’s 
La conversion de la Magdalena (1588) is a treatise on states of the soul. It belongs 
to quite a different tradition, yet the following passage clearly belongs to the 
stream of lachrymose poetry: 


““ Oh, Maria! ; Oh, mar de lagrimas!; Oh, fuego y horno de amor! ; Y hasta 
cuando acaberas de llorar? ; Y haste de deshacér ahi en Ilanto? ; De qué océano 
acarreas los rios que salen de tus ojos? ; Das la bomba a tus entrajias, para sacar 
el agua que derramas? Pues mira, mujer espantosa, que un aljibe estuviera ya 
seco con la que tii has derramado. ; Y aun tii no te das por contenta? ; Quieres por 
ventura anegar en lagrimas a los que comen a la mesa? ; Oh, Sol divino, Rey de 
gloria, secad con vuestros rayos aquellas fuentes ; enjugad aquellos ojos de Maria; 
deshaced los nublados de su corazén; mandad a las aguas que cesen; decid a las 
nubes que no Iluevan ya, que ya esta anegado el mundo viejo y los pecados de 
Maria.” Chap. XLV of Clasicos Castellanos edition (Madrid, 1947), II!, 60-61. 

17 Praz, Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra, pp. 147-148. 

18 Louis L. Martz, The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1954). 

19 Jbid., p. 34. 
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us for our contemplation the most striking example of repentance and 
conversion that he knew. If our intellect needs plastic images to work 
upon, it has any number of them in this poem. Whether we shall then 
be moved to amendment of life depends wholly upon us and is of no 
concern to the poet. Valvasone’s task was to convince us of the reality of 
Mary Magdalen, her actions, and her tears, because we had seen them 
all, because we had been physically present, as it were.?° 

Tradition, then, presented Lope with a subject which we may broadly 
call religious (a meditation on one of the more spectacular conversions 
in Scripture) and a form (the long poem composed of royal octaves). 
To this tradition Lope’s poem conforms completely. 

The Lagrimas de la Madalena begins in the epic style of Ariosto: 


Los bellos ojos y el desden tyrano 

En gracia y hermosura peregrino, 

Que mataron mejor de amor humano... 
Oy desseo cantar, si puede el canto 

En numeros poner tan tierno Ilanto. 


The poem is dedicated to “Filida” for whom the repentance of Mary 
Magdalen is to serve as an example, as it is for the poet himself. There 
are four scenes, the first in the house of Lazarus, the second the entry 
into Jerusalem, the third at the foot of the Cross, and the last at the 
tomb on Easter morning. Our first impression is that the poem is too 
long and only accidentally of religious character, that rhetoric and in- 
genuity replace passion and inspiration, that the endless conceits on 
cabellos, pies, ojos, and lagrimas astonish us but do not move us. But 
surely Lope is not trying to stir our emotions by these conceits ; and, 
more important, he is exercising not our imagination after the manner 
of the sixteenth century but our intellect after the manner of the seven- 
teenth century. His purpose is not to make us “see” with “our corporall 
eyes,” but to make us perceive with our inner eye; our presence is 
psychological, not “physical,” the process not that of observation, but of 
penetration. We are not to watch Mary from without, but to know her 
from within; therefore Lope devotes more than half the poem (56 
stanzas) to Mary’s speeches, which are virtually all contemplative 
monologues to the absent Beloved. 

We have observed that the Ldgrimas seems to turn upon the words 





20 Professor Martz, ibid., pp. 27-28, from the English Jesuit Gibbons. We must 
see “the places where the things we meditate on were wrought, by imagining our 
selves to be really present at those places; which we must endeavour to represent 
so lively, as though we saw them indeed, with our corporall eyes.” And, from 
Luis de la Puente (Meditations upon the Mysteries of our Holie Faith, trans. 
John Heigham, 1619): We must attempt “to procure with the imagination to 
forme within our selves some figure, or image of the things wee intend to medi- 
tate with the greatest vivacity, and propriety that we are able. If I am to think 
upon hell, I will imagine some place like an obscure, straight, and horrible dungeon 
full of fier, and the soules therein burning in the middest of those flames, etc.” 
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cabellos, pies, ojos (légrimas). It is most interesting that there is no 
description of Mary, no adorning or stripping, as though Lope wanted 
to avoid anything that might detract from the drama of the immediate 
contact of these two souls.24 When Mary describes the hermosura 
humana of Christ, which her loco deseo urged her to look upon, she 
lists Christ’s eyes, mouth, throat, hand, and hair (stanzas 32-33), per- 
ceptual objects of contact that are at the same time capable of a wide 
range of conceptual transformation. 

The narrative begins in stanza 5 with the supper in the house of the 
Pharisee, and immediately the theme of the cabellos is introduced, fol- 
lowed by that of Christ’s feet—by her hair Mary catches and holds God 
fast by the feet (stanza 7). As she anoints His feet (and the theme of 
pies becomes inseparable from that of her hair, really one theme, hair- 
feet), some of the ointment rubs off on her hair, and she is aware that 
Heaven may well be envious of her if it sees the feet of the sun in her 
hair, which becomes the rays (paralelos) of that sun. Christ as the tree 
of life suggests immediately a new transformation of the hair into the 
roots of the holy tree (stanzas 9 and 10). Christ, by a specification of 
arbol, becomes the palm of the Song of Songs and at the same time the 
palm of victory and the palms of the entry into Jerusalem. “Pues,” 
writes Lope, “si es Christo la palma, y los cabellos / son las raizes de su 
planta amena, / Como a la palma baxa Madalena?” (stanza 11). The 
answer is, of course, by “divina humildad,” and the way down is the 
way up (“Que el modo de subir es descendiendo,” stanza 12). Christ’s 
feet become the head of her life: “En estos pies hallé perdon y cielo 
(stanza 51),” and at His feet she is converted from stone to wax 
(stanza 79).** The transformation of the objects is rapid and follows 
the “logic” of metaphorical meaning in the manner of Gongora and 
addresses itself to the mind that grasps meaning rather than to the 
eyes that perceive objects.?* 





21 The closest we come to the traditional description of her adornments are 
Mary’s words as to how she would not be dressed if she were to witness Christ 
crucified (stanza 29). 

22 At the sepulchre the piedra becomes the nexus of the relationship between 
Mary and her beloved. She addresses the stone as “dichosa piedra,” whose rigidity 
pity will surely turn to wax, i.e., she identifies herself, who had been harder than 
stone, with the sepulchre. If she was changed to wax by His feet, surely the softer 
stone will be melted, holding as it does His entire body. Then the poet, restoring 
to the sepulchre the essential character of its.stone by the logic of another 
metaphor, has Mary tell the stone to remain stone, for it is Heaven that holds God 
Himself, and Heaven is eternal. 

23 Consider the logic in the transformations that follow, a part of them already 
quoted: Christ as a product of Aaron’s almond tree is the tree of life, which an- 
ticipates the tree of the Cross, and Mary is at His feet wiping them with her hair, 
her “cabellos de oro” which become the “raizes al Arbol santo, cuyo fruto adoro / 
En una rama, aunque de dos matizes,” an obvious and gratuitous reference to the 
Eucharist. The metaphor is cosmic, embracing Heaven and earth, the beginning 
and the end. ‘ 
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That the cabellos are a manifestation of the essence of person is appar- 
ent when Mary says that Christ’s hair caused her to fall in love with 
Him, when the meaning is obviously that she fell in love with the Man- 
God. But her phrase is, “Quando me enamor6 vuestro cabello” (stanza 
30). Then in stanza 34 Mary tells how she intends to make Christ fall 
in love with her. 


Luego propuse yo con mis cabellos 
Enamoraros por los pies, mi vida, 

Pues por los ojos con los vuestros bellos 
Quedé yo entonces por el alma asida, 
Que asi era bien diferenciarse dellos, 
Ya que por los cabellos fui rendida, 

Que lo que para amores y despojos 

En vos es pies, en Madalena es ojos. 


Which is to say that since His hair, seen through her eyes, made her 
fall in love with Him, she would make Him fall in love with her by means 
of her hair experienced through His feet, for what eyes are for her, feet 
are for Him. This is an extraordinary integration of the three elements 
into an active relationship of their meanings, and the meanings alone 
function. The literal meaning of hair, feet, and eyes serves only to shock 
the reader into striving for the real meaning of the paradox. When Mary 
finally recognizes the risen Christ, she sees three things, “los ojos 
bellos, / Los Nazarenos rayos o cabellos / De los que el sol adornen 
embiados,” and “Los pies hermosos.” 

Love of Christ enters Mary’s heart through her eyes,”* and this love 
turns her eyes into fountains of tears through which we may see Heaven 
(stanza 13),”5 tears that wash her Beloved’s crucified body, tears that 
will be a tunic for “cabellos con los pies iguales” (stanza 55) when she 
goes into the wilderness. The tears of Lope’s Mary will rise to Christ’s 
mouth to satisfy His thirst (stanza 66), will rise into Heaven, for tears 





24 Borghini calls the Lagrimas “il poema profano degli occhi piangenti,” op. 
cit., p. 463. I should omit the word profano. Borghini, however, feels that Lope 
was creating a woman of disturbing physical beauty: “...la sua bellezza fisica, 
e massime gli occhi, turbano addentro la compiaciuta sensualita di lui (Lope)” 
(p. 463). It is my opinion that Lope’s “compiaciuta sensualita” is not seriously 
involved in this poem. Neither can I agree that Lope is making us feel the “mon- 
dana e artificiata bellezza” of the tears rather than their contrite bitterness 
(p. 464). Borghini’s reference to Géngora (“ci fa pensare a Gongora,” p. 464) 
should have led him into a more accurate analysis of the poetic technique operating 
here. And nothing is less certain than his statement, “Certo é questa l’opera pit 
intimamente ispirata allo stile barocco di Lope” (p. 464). I would reserve such an 
observation for the Egloga a Amarilis or the Dorotea. Borghini points out the 
themes of the Lagrimas, but seems unaware of the complex ‘way in which they 
function. ” 

25 It is a commonplace in baroque literature that the refracted vision may see 
more truly than direct vision, which may be deceived by the engajios of the world. 
Consequently meaning refracted through the paradox may come closer to the 
complicated truth. 
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can reach God and conquer Heaven (stanza 69). The poet leaves the 
“divina Madalena” prostrate at the feet of Christ where he found her, 
telling her that she will soon see what glory he reaps who sows tears 
(stanza 99), and admonishing Filida that he, Lope, and she should also 
weep: 


Resta que tu, que yo, que los piadosos 

O las que el ciego error convierte en yelo 

Con su exemplo santissimo lloremos, 

No aver llorado, y que llorar devemos. 
(Stanza 100) 

The dominant tone of the poem is lyric, and its lyricism is that of the 
soul in love and pain, Mary’s soul, and the manifestations of love and 
grief appear in the relationships of hair, feet, and eyes. These three 
elements exist together as abstractions capable of infinite combinations, 
each new combination producing new meaning. To this structure the 
narrative is attached. The metaphors are not adornments of the narra- 
tive. They are the poetry and they are the meaning of the poem, and as 
meaning they are to be taken more seriously than simply as an exercise 
in argutezza.** 

In a manner consistent with the genius of his century, Lope has 
created a poem of meditation in which familiar objects are divested of 
the physical limitations we associate with them and, thus freed, may 
enter into new, dramatic, and psychologically complex relationships. 
Lope’s Lagrimas represents the full conversion of Valvasone’s Lagrime 
from perception by the senses to perception by the intellect.?® 

Now we must ask whether this focusing upon the intellectual image 
in a narrative poem is original with Lope or whether he was imitating 
some version of Valvasone’s Lagrime. Failing to establish a source of 
imitation, we may find another poem in which an analogous development 
of imagery has taken place. In that case we could say that Lope was 





26 To English readers Crashaw’s “The Weeper” offers the most familiar instance 
of upward-flowing tears: “Upwards thou dost weepe / Heavens bosome drinks 
the gentle streams.” This metaphor goes back at least as far as the fifth century. 
In a sermon De Conversione Magdalenae, Peter Chrysologus writes: “En 
mutatur ordo rerum, pluviam terrae coelum dat semper: ecce nunc rigat terra 
coelum, immo super coelos et usque ad ipsum Dominum imber humanarum 
prosilit lacrymarum.” Sermo XCIII in Migne, Pat. Lat., LII, column 463. 

27 Praz’s observation that the seventeenth century saw the universe “sotto 
specie d’argutezza” (op. cit., p. 219), obviously accurate in a sense, should not 
lead one to look upon this argutessa as a gratuitous play of wit intended only for 
display. The seventeenth century saw in argutessa, in paradox, a way to mean- 
ing, i.e., to truth. 

28 A curious paradox is involved in the fact that in Valvasone’s poems the 
thematic words are verbs: ardere, infiammare, and bramare, verbs of passion, 
but words less restricted in connotation than Lope’s cabellos, pies, ojos. Yet 
Valvasone’s poem, in which the more abstract words are central, creates the more 
concrete image ; and Lope, using the more concrete expressions, creates a poem of 
extraordinary abstraction. The force of Lopé’s poem derives in large part pre- 
cisely from the fact that he stripped these common nouns of their limitations. 
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sensitive to artistic trends and ambience, while denying him uniqueness. 
I have already suggested that we may find general directions in the 
derivations from Valvasone, and it will be seen that in part these direc- 
tions are separated by national boundaries. 

After the 1580s the Italian poets were seemingly less interested in 
the poetic cult of the Magdalen than were poets in France, Spain, and 
England. The early seventeenth century offers the example of Angelo 
Grillo, who, with charming baroque ingenuity, has given the graceful 
and musical forms of the canzone and the madrigal to suffering and 
agony. In his Christo flagellato et le sue essequie co’l Pianto di Maria 
Vergine (Venice, 1608) there are two madrigals to “Maddalena San- 
tissima” (Nos. 36 and 37). Both seem to be elaborations of the passage 
from St. Peter Chrysologus, the first developing the phrase “ecce nunc 
rigat terra coelum” : 


Che sovra el Ciel del Ciel piove la terra, 
and the second the phrase “mutatur ordo rerum”: 
Cosi cangia natura hoggi costume. 


In 1625 (La Lira, Part I1) Marino continued the tradition in a longer 
poem, his “Maddalena pentita,” in which Mary calls upon her tears to 
flow and sings an operatic De contemptu mundi: 


Piova fiumi di pianto il cor di sasso, 
Carn’addio, mond’addio, scherzi vi lasso. 


It ends with a general dismissal of the world of sense: 


Itene insan’affetti, 

Vanagloria é beltate. 
Whatever the merits of these poems, they cannot be considered as 
parallels to Lope. 

In France the story of Mary Magdalen received its most solemn 
treatment, probably because of the legends associating her with Sainte- 
Baume and Vézelay. In 1590 Siméon-Guillaume de la Roque published 
a close translation of Valvasone in 73 sixains. The poet-painter César de 
Nostredame, in 1606, produced his Perles, ou les larmes de Sainte 
Magdeleine in hendecasyllabic couplets. He indeed altered the treat- 
ment of the Valvasone-de la Roque story, but in a direction quite oppo- 
site to that taken by Lope. The poet makes of Mary an Angelica (“une 
Angélique et plus belle et plus saincte”) and of Christ a Medoro (“un 
sainct Médor plus alerte et plus beau”). In his description of body- 
revealing clothing (“on discerne au travers / du crépe d’or tous les 
muscles divers’’), of posture, of colors, and in his insistence on what the 
eye can see, he transforms the story into a charming seventeenth-cen- 
tury canvas.?® 





29 The merveilleux chrétien becomes coy in the description of the angels at the 
sepulchre: “Leur petit nez d’un vent de musc et d’ambre / Embaume encore ceste 
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The characteristic form of the story in France is, however, the epic 
poem, beginning with La Magdaliade in 1608 by Dom F. M. A. Durant 
and continuing through the Marie-Madeleine by Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin in 1669. The epic quality is not created by the conceptual imagery 
that we found to be the heart of Lope’s poem, and consequently we will 
not find a parallel development. The epic is serious narrative heightened 
by dramatic not meditative techniques ; and if the story is slight it must 
be padded with other material that the poet judges pleasant and relevant. 
Taking Rémi de Beauvais’ Magdeleine (1617) as an example, it is quite 
simple to see how far the presumably epic effect is from Lope’s Ld- 
grimas. At the beginning of Book V the Magdalen stands gazing at her 
Lord at the table. Sensing the impropriety of an impassioned outburst 
from either of his principals, the poet assumes the responsibility for the 
drama, and speaks (or shouts) to Mary: 

Respire desormais! sanglotte! frappe l’air 

De l’air de tes soupirs! laisse! laisse couler 

Cez ferventes liqueurs, si long temps retenués! 

Les tuyaux sont crevez! les diques sont rompués ! 

Les flots ont tout gaigné! Ils s’eschappent dehors! 

Ils sumergent tes yeux! ils franchissent les bords! 
Quite appropriately it is the poet and not Mary Magdalen who is over- 
come: 


Tréves 6! bon Jesus! Tréves je veus pleurer.3° 


The choice of the epic genre imposed a style very different from 
Lope’s. In his own epics, La hermosura de Angélica and Jerusalén 





royalle chambre... Dessus leur dos deux aislettes molettes, / En estendant leurs 
plumettes follettes,” etc. It is coy charm that keeps Christ from revealing Himself 
to Mary in the garden: “Un peu de feinte, un peu d’ombre et d’abisme.” About the 
whole poem is this air of the galantry of the salon. 

30 The following passage, in which the poet continues to speak, helps to give a 
clearer idea of the character of this poetry (and may be of interest to Freudian 
critics) : 


“Que ne suis-je tout d’eau! beaux pieds! j’allongerais 
Mes jambes et mes bras et, de moy, je ferois 
Mille petis ruisseaux dont la course amoureuse, 
Concoulant, baiseroit votre chair précieuse. 
Que je serois heureux, si, prés de vous assis, 
Je pouvais m’escouler comme un autre Narcis 
En larmeuses liqueurs, et d’un amour intime, 
Vous faire, de moy-mesme, une humide victime !” 
In a kind of frenzy, the poet shouts at Mary as he sees her moving toward Christ 


“oo? 


in her “amoureuse audace”: “c’est trop oser.” 


“Cesse! [he cries] non, non, poursuy! Amour ne peut mal faire, 
Lave! lave toujours, pren! touche! serre! tien! 
Caresse ton Jesus!” 


If the reader survives this, he will hardly notice a line like: 


“Tien! donc, tien! les voyla, tien! tien les voyla tien!” 
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conquistada, Lope nowhere makes use of the type of imagery that char- 
acterizes the Lagrimas. 

In England the “new poetry” joined the mediaeval allegory that still 
survived. About 1550 Lewis Wager had written The Life and Repent- 
aunce of Marie Magdalene in which the main characters are imper- 
sonations of vices and virtues,3! and Thomas Robinson in his Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene (ca. 1620) continued the allegorical tra- 
dition, adding to it Renaissance conceits and techniques. Christ is 
called the “winged Perseus of the Sky” and Mary Magdalen the “dis- 
tressed Andromeda.” The scene of the dinner at Simon’s is replete with 
the commonplaces of the genre: the “chrystall flood,” the “heavenly 
paramour,” “The onely way to heaven, by salt water is,” etc. Neither 
Robinson nor his predecessors, Nicholas Breton and Gervase Mark- 
ham, produced works that bear any relationship to Lope’s poem. 
Breton’s The Blessed Weeper (1601) is in the form of a vision and is 
characterized by a strong note of self-flagellating moralizing (“That 
wicked servant wretched wretch am I”), and is filled with tears that 
do nothing to relieve Mary’s dullness. Markham’s seven Lamentations 
exploit the dramatic monologue to produce a “sea of helplesse mones.”®? 
The writers would move us to pity (and sometimes horror) by present- 
ing to our vision this wretched, weeping creature, or by allowing us to 
listen to the direct expression of her emotions. The poetry may be filled 
with the choicest conceits (Markham’s Mary apostrophizes the sepul- 
chre: “Oh whale, that my dear Ionas swallowed hast, / Come swallow 
me”), it may attempt an intellectual analysis (again, Markham’s Mary 
explaining why she must anoint the body), but the consistent use of 
imagery directed to the intellect is not here. 

Janelle has pointed out that Robert Southwell first introduced (1591) 
into England ,the post-Tridentine literature of “tears.” However, 
Southwell’s principal work devoted to Mary Magdalene is the prose- 
poem meditation, ‘““Mary Magdalene’s Funerall Tears,” and is of an 
altogether different character from the poems we are considering. It is 
an intellectual meditation, but its intellectuality is discursive rather 
than imaginative. Southwell’s short poems to the Magdalen provide 
no point of comparison with Lope’s work. 

We come closer to finding a resemblance to Lope’s technique in Rich- 
ard Crashaw’s “The Weeper,” and this in spite of the fact that it is a 
relatively short poem (31 stanzas), wholly lyric in character, and 





31 See Garth, op. cit., p. 14, and the edition of Wager’s work in the Tudor 
Facsimile Texts (London, 1908). 
32 Mary Magdalen’s character is most effectively revealed when she finds the 
tomb empty : 
“Thus though I misse, whom to annoint I meant, 
Yet have I found a matter to lament.” 
33 Janelle, op. cit., p. 190. 
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focused almost exclusively upon the tears themselves. The resemblance 
lies in the conversion of a sensual image, the tear, into a series of images 
that depend less upon a visual perception of the object than upon purely 
intellectual associations : seed-tears, the drink of Cherubs, pearls, dew- 
drops, silver, all tending to make of the tear a tear-not-tear (like Lope’s 
cabellos that are not cabellos in any literal sense), an object freed from 
material limitation, a thing of great tenderness, yet quite dissociated 
from human grief. Nevertheless, Crashaw’s series of Gongorine varia- 
tions is no parallel treatment of the story of Mary Magdalen, for here 
there is no narrative, indeed, no Mary, only the tears and the fountain- 
eyes. 

We have seen that outside of Spain the story of Mary Magdalen was 
treated in many different forms from the madrigal to the epic. Unless 
the poet was translating Valvasone’s Lagrime, the practice seems to 
have been to transfer the story to another genre governed by quite 
different considerations of tone and intent. We have left Spain to the 
last because it is here that we may expect to find a line of development 
from Valvasone to Lope. Here the original form of an essentially narra- 
tive poem composed in octaves was maintained, which encourages us to 
think that a comparison of one work to another may be more appro- 
priate. 

The translators of Valvasone, Juan Sedefio de Arévalo (1595) and 
Damian Alvarez (1613), worked faithfully from the original, and their 
efforts perhaps helped to extend the popularity of the Italian poem. 
Their translations, to be sure, bear small resemblance to Castilian 
poetry. A literal rendering of the Italian could only reveal how foreign 
to Castilian was Valvasone’s style, how unacceptable his violent images. 
Both would have to be altered, and both were altered by poets working 
more freely in the Spanish tradition.** 

The anonymous Breve Summa de la Conversion y Vida de la gloriosa 
Maria Magdalena, a poem in 100 octaves, was published in 1587, one 
year after the appearance of Valvasone’s Lagrime, and in all probability 
was written without any knowledge of the Italian poem. It includes, as 
Valvasone’s poem does not, the legend of Mary Magdalen’s voyage to 
Provence, the conversion of the Gentiles there, her thirty years in a 
cave, and her death. The work resembles the mediaeval saint’s life more 





34 Let the following stanza illustrate the style of the translation by Damian 
Alvarez: 
“La vergiienza primera eché al tranzado 

Y su color rossado ques tan bueno 

La fama, y religion no ha procurado, 

Que a sus desseos eran duro freno 

En el vicio adormida se ha quedado 

Borracha bebe su mortel veneno 

De pretender marido descuydada 

Solo sale a mirar, y ser mirada.” 
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than it does the Renaissance Lagrime,** and the tone is that of a moral 
narrative rather than of the baroque drama between sin and repentance. 
This poem, archaic in conception and style, less dramatic and more 
popular than Valvasone’s, provided an alternative to the highly man- 
nered style of the Italian. It may have been a source of Cristdbal de 
Mesa’s Lianto de la Madalena (1607), for Mesa too dwells at length 
upon Mary’s frivolous and worldly habits and includes the episodes in 
Provence. Like the Breve Summa, the Lianto is a narrative of the life 
of a saint whose holiness derived from her extraordinary penitence. 
Mesa makes no important changes or contributions to the tradition and 
his style is closer to that of the earlier poem than it is to Lope’s. 

On the other hand, the Marqués de Berlanga’s Lagrimas de la 
Madalena is clearly an adaptation of Valvasone’s poem. Berlanga also 
translated the earlier, shorter version of Tansillo’s Lagrime di San 
Pietro and the two poems remained in manuscript form until Manuel 
Pérez de Guzman published them in 1895.3 At the end of the manu- 
script text there is a note: “acabaronse de copiar estos versos del Mar- 
qués de Barlanga a 31 de diciembre de 1613.” It is possible that Lope 
knew this poem ; but, since the dates of composition for both poems are 
unknown, it is impossible to assert an influence of either upon the other. 
Neverthless, the fact that the two poets were working on the same sub- 
ject at approximately the same time suggests that Berlanga’s poem may 
either bring into relief the originality of Lope’s version or reveal Lope’s 
Lagrimas to be only a reflection of the prevailing taste. The problem is 
whether there are significant resemblances in the poetic conception of 
the Magdalen story, which is to say, resemblances of style. 

Berlanga opens his poem with a dedication to a “divina Julia,” and 
it will be remembered that Lope dedicated his to a Filida, the only 
instance of dedication we have found in the tradition. There is no de- 
scription of the Magdalen nor any details of her wicked life. The 
narrative begins with a long speech or reproach by Mary’s sister 
Martha, suggesting to the wayward one that “Aquel esclarecido amigo 
nuestro” may help her. Although Mary replies that youth must have 
its fling, her curiosity is piqued, and she adorns herself in her best finery 





35 There is other evidence that an earlier tradition is functioning here: the 
title itself and the fact that it omits the word /dgriimas, for her tears are not the 
focal point of this poem; the virtually ab ovo character of the tale, beginning with 
Mary’s family and early life; the mediaeval analysis of Mary’s names, a detail 
that appears in none of the later Spanish poems. Maria, he says, means mar 
amargo, mujer alumbrada, and mujer alumbradora; Magdalena means culpada, 
perseverante, and de temor agena. It is also interesting that the Spaniard has Mary 
converted to Catholica doctrina, a concern for orthodoxy not to be found in 
Valvasone. 

36 Dos poemas inéditos del Marqués de Berlanga (Madrid, 1893). Don Manuel 
knew no more about this poet-marqués than we do, for he notes in his introduc- 
tion, “. .. a quien no hemos visto mencionado como poeta en las historias de nuestra 
literatura...” (p. 7). 
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and perfumes to go see this Man in the temple. There she falls in love 
with Him, and that night is unable to sleep. Berlanga introduces here 
an episode not contained in any of the other versions, a dream in which 
Mary’s mother appears in the form of an angel to reproach her daughter. 
Mary is moved to a conversion, confesses her sins, and prays. The next 
morning she strips off her adornments (‘““Amargas prendas,” inverting 
Garcilaso’s “dulces prendas”), casts from her the memories of her 
past (““Caiga Nineve”’), dons sackcloth, and sets out in search of Christ. 
She finds Him in Simon’s house, wipes His feet with her hair ; and the 
poem ends by the poet’s comparing her to a plant that grows, blooms, 
drops its flowers, and produces fruit. 

Berlanga restricts his subject even more than Valvasone, omitting 
not only the legend of Mary’s trip to Provence, but also the scenes at 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection. The role of Martha has been ex- 
panded, but the tears of repentance receive only two octaves, in which 
the poet compares them to the Jordan watering the cedars of Lebanon. 
By instinct or decision—in either case it accords with the seventeenth- 
century concept of buen gusto—Berlanga turns away from the sensuous 
imagery of Valvasone, and, even in the passage in which he describes 
the Magdalen adorning herself to go see Christ, he produces only a 
shortened catalogue of the conventional Renaissance attributes of 
beauty : mil olores, diamantes, cuello de marfil bruiiido, céndidas perlas, 
purpurea seda. There is no poetic catalyst to synthesize these metaphors, 
with the result that the words do not create any experience of either 
beauty or sensuality in the reader. Compared either to Valvasone or to 
Lope, Berlanga seems to have lacked their sense of the dramatic, both 
in arrangements of detail and in the larger poetic structure. 

Most significant, however, for this study is the fact that the intellec- 
tual or conceptual imagery which creates the drama in Lope’s poem is 
here used only occasionally as an adornment that the current taste would 
approve. Speaking directly to Mary Magdalen, the poet says, “Tenéis 
atado a Dios en los cabellos,” and later, “Y por robar de presto aquel 
tesoro / Hace de su cabello escalas de oro.” The conceptista metaphors 
are familiar and might have come from Lope or a dozen other writers 
of the period. The point is not that Berlanga used such metaphors, but 
that he used them as a kind of daring experiment and that they in no 
way control the straightforward narrative. Never are they used as a 
way of exploring intellectual and spiritual meanings in the relationship 
between Christ and Mary Magdalen. His originality, such as it is, is 
on the plane of narrative invention. 

We are justified in concluding that, whatever the influences and tra- 
ditions that suggested to Lope the subject for this poem and its form, 
the particular style of the Lagrimas is unique. It is clearly a poem be- 
longing to the convention of the “tears of repentance,” but the character 
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and use of the imagery is Lope’s own. Other poets in Europe were giving 
to the Magdalen legend the stamp of their own talents in many ways. 
Whether some of these other poems are not more successful is not a 
concern of this study. Lope treated a long narrative in a manner quite 
his own, not simply repeating the techniques of other and earlier poets 
and not merely reflecting the taste for unusual imagery that some would 
say was characteristic of the baroque period. It seems rather that he was 
working out in this poem a concept of the metaphor as it was to function 
in some of the great poetry of his later period. 
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THE IMPERFECT TENSE IN THE POEMA DEL CID 


STEPHEN GILMAN 


FAVORITE point of departure for discussion of the Poema del 

Cid is comparison with the Chanson de Roland. Even before 
Menéndez Pidal’s classic doctrines of Hispanic “historicismo,” ‘‘rea- 
lismo,” and “mesura,” such comparison was familiar.2 By now it has 
become a commonplace of criticism—a commonplace subject to occa- 
sional re-exploration and renovation as in Castro’s brilliant essay in La 
realidad historica. Yet in spite of the decades of contemplation which 
have been dedicated to the contours of these two poems, no one (as far 
as I know) has cared to comment on one of the most visible and self- 
evident of their divergencies—the striking absence of the imperfect 
tense in the Chanson de Roland and its equally striking presence in the 
Poema. Certain scholars* have noticed the “lack of need” for the im- 
perfect in the French epic and have explained it in terms of substitution 
by the historical present. But no one seems to have touched on its con- 
trasting “need” in the Poema or attempted—as I shall try to do—to 
estimate its poetic contribution to the narration of the Cid’s heroism. 
One plausible reason for this inattention to the imperfects of the 
Poema del Cid is that they do not infiltrate into the dialogue as they do 
in the “romancero.” The reader does not encounter in the epic that air 
of artificial archaism, of a magically fused past and present, which so 
fascinated Spitzer and Vossler in the question asked of Abenamar: 
“; Qué castillos son aquellos ?—j; Altos son y relucian!’* It is, in faci, 





1 A shorter version of the present article was read at the 1955 meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Chicago. Some of the material it contains will be 
used in one of the later chapters of a forthcoming book (as yet without a title) on 
the narrative tenses of the Poema. I am endebted to Américo Castro, Rafael Lapesa, 
and Raimundo Lida, who have read versions of the manuscript and who have made 
valuable suggestions. 

2 One such comparison (quite independent of Menéndez Pidal and little noted 
by Hispanists) is that of Ezra Pound in his Spirit of Romance (1911). Pound as- 
serts the superiority of the Poema on the basis of “its swift narration, its vigor, the 
humanness of its characters,” all of which combine to give it a “quality of eternal 
youth.” Perhaps the real reason for this preference, however, was precisely that 
“anteriority” to “rhetoric” and to fixed recipes for expression which we shall dis- 
cuss here and which coincides with the “posteriority” to “rhetoric” of Pound and 
his generation. Thus Pound sees the Poema as an “immeasurable advance in sim- 
plicity” over the Chanson—and in doing so mistakenly interprets a genuine differ- 
ence in literary technique. 

3 See, for example, Eugen Lerch, “Das Imperfektum als Ausdruck der lebhaften 
Vorstellung,” ZrPh, XLII (1922), 311-331, and J. M. Buffin, La Durée et le temps 
en francais (Paris, 1925). 

4 The discussion between Vossler and Spitzer was initiated by the former’s re- 
marks in his celebrated Spanischer Brief directed to Hoffmansthal (Eranos, 1924) 
and reprinted in Spanish in Algunos caracteres de la cultura espanola (Buenos 
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worthy of note that, with only one or two exceptions, the Poema’s so- 
called “anarchy” of tense mixture never crosses the frontiers of speech. 
For all the apparently popular brew of presents, preterits, and imper- 
fects in the narrative, the dialogue displays a sequence of tenses so 
impeccable that the most formal of grammarians could hardly find fault 
with it. Even when Alvar Fafiez retells at some length the exploits of 
the Cid (for the King’s benefit in the Cantar de las bodas), the logic 
of his point of view as a narrator in the present has complete control 
over the past tenses of his past narrative. There is no sign of tense 
anarchy. It is only the “juglar” who relinquishes control of tense, who 
cannot or will not impose his narrative authority over the tenses of his 
story. It is only when he tells us about the Cid that the present, the 
preterit, the imperfect, and all the rest seem inexplicably to interweave 
their separate versions of time. This does not happen in the dia- 
logue. 

It is worth while stressing this distinction between narration and 
dialogue for two reasons. In the first place, it awakens the suspicion 
that the Poema’s mixture of tenses may be due not to grammatical dis- 
order but to stylistic order—that the present, preterit, and imperfect 
act as they do in the narrative for what might be called narrative rea- 
sons. And, if they act in a different way in the dialogue, it is because 
these narrative reasons (whatever they may be) no longer apply. In the 
second place, it suggests that this stylistic order may well be founded 
on a loss of subjective temporal connotation for the major tenses. By 
this I mean that we ought not to read the narrative as if it were in a 
state of constant fluctuation between present and past, as if every tense 
change brought with it a time change. If in the dialogue the tenses fol- 
low the expected order, it is surely because the dialogue organizes itself 
according to the temporal point of view of the speaker. In the narrative 
portions, on the other hand, the very disorder of tense usage indicates 
not so much a multiplication as a loss of temporal point of view—not so 





Aires, 1943). Spitzer replied in “Zur Kunstgestalt einer spanischen Romanze,” 
Die neueren Sprachen, XXXIV (1926), 506-514. Actually Spitzer had advanced 
three theories designed to explain this and similar cases; first, the needs of rhyme 
(“Stilistisch-Syntaktisches aus den spanisch-portugiesischen Romanzen,” ZrPh, 
XXXV, 1911, 257-308) ; second (in the above reply to Vossler), artifice and mix- 
ture of generic tendencies typical of the baroque (!, ; and, third, “imperfecto de 
cortesia” (Asomante, 1945). More convincing to me, however, is Vossler’s ques- 
tion, “; No le parece a usted como si con el ‘relucian’ en la voz del rey Don Juan y 
con el ‘era’ de las palabras del moro Abenamar se introdujera, al mismo tiempo, la 
voz del poeta que quiere estar alli presente, 0, visto por otro lado, como si el rey y 
el moro quisieran prolongar y hacer llegar hasta nosotros sus propédsitos?” (p. 
21). It is as if the life of the speakers has merged lyrically with the life of the 
singer, as if the emotion of the scene has joined the emotion of the narrator (and of 
his listener). Just as we shall see the imperfect express the overflow of the 
life of the characters into the epic narration of the Poema, so here (as if in reverse) 
it allows the narrator to penetrate lyrically, to enfold with his life the dialogue. It 
is a kind. of “eriebte Rede” in reverse, and quite appropriate to the lyricism of the 
ballad vision. 
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much rapidly shifting perspectives of long past, immediate past, and 
present as a new kind of sequence of happening. Where temporal point 
of view is lost, so, too, may be time reference itself. In other words, 
instead of seeing in the Poema’s extreme mixture of tenses (much more 
extreme than in the Chanson, by the way) a crazy alternation of histor- 
ical present and historical past—we may see it as possible only in a 
narrative no longer determined by time relationships. It is my hypothe- 
sis that the tenses of the Poema de Cid express something very much 
resembling “aspects” of the action. 

Although I may not now embark on a full illustration of this hypoth- 
esis,> I may at least attempt a brief explanation. One of the few charac- 
teristics of epic poetry that have been universally admitted is its so- 
called objectivity—the self-effacement of the poet before the marvel of 
his hero. The relative lack of adjectives, of explanatory comment, and 
even of a highly developed interpretive grammar justify such diverse 
figures as Lessing, Valle Inclan, the brothers Schlegel, and Emil Stai- 
ger (not to mention Aristotle and a host of others) in their agreement 
on at least this one point. Now if we go on to apply this Abgezogenheit 
(the term is F. W. Schlegel’s) of the epic poet to his use of time and 
tense, we find that it amounts to a relinquishment of a fixed narrative 
point of view towards the narrated past and an unfolding of the heroic 
action as if by itseli—on its own terms.* The hero moves in a timeless 
narrative present—a mythical time of his own—and is seldom looked 
back upon from the present of his narrator.* In the Poema, for all its 





5 For a further attempt at exposition (particularly in connection with preterit 
and present), see my “Time and Tense in Spanish Epic Poetry,” Explorations, IV 
(1955). A full presentation reinforced by statistical survey will be included, of 
course, in my longer monograph (see note 1). 

6 Emil Staiger carries the traditional notion that the epic is characterized by its 
“ruhige Darstellung des Fortschreitenden” (A. W. von Schlegel) a little further : 
“Es kommt also nicht auf den Endzweck an. Sondern, wenn der Dramatiker sich 
der Menschen und Dinge nur bedient, um grofe Entscheidungen darzutun, so 
sind dem Epiker groRe Entscheidungen nur ein Anla8, méglichst viel von dem, was 
gewesen ist, zu erzahlen. Er schreitet nicht fort, um ans Ziel zu gelangen, sondern 
er setzt sich ein Ziel um zu schreiten und alles aufmerksam zu _ betrachten.” 
Grundbegriffe der Poetik (Zurich, 1951), pp. 109-119. Hence the purposeful avoid- 
ance of all “Spannung.” Now I would not claim that the Poema completely ful- 
fills this Homeric definition; but, if my interpretation of the narrative tenses be 
accepted, it should go a long way towards correcting the notion of popular poetry 
restlessly shifting its point of view from verse to verse. It should restore to the 
Poema some of that epic tranquillity so often denied to it—and, in so doing, ob- 
viate mistakenly “dramatic” interpretations. (See, for example, E. Kullmann, “Die 
dichterische und sprachliche Gestalt des Cantar de mio Cid,” RF, 1931.) 

7 This point is made about the past tense for fictional narration in general by 
Kathe Hamburger, “Das epische Praeteritum,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, XX VII (1953), 239-357; “Es ist 
eine fiktive Zeit, nur gebunden an die fiktive Geschichte der Gestalten und ohne 
Bezug auf die wirkliche Existenz des Autors oder des Lesers” (p. 337). I think, 
however, she goes too far when she includes the modern novel within this gen- 
eralization. For it is precisely this post-Cervantine novel that so frequently com- 
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historical foundation, this is indeed so strikingly the case that such 
familiar phrases as “pasaron tres afios” are extremely infrequent within 
its borders. Instead, the reader or listener “passes” time himself along 
with the Cid in successive daybreak and nightfall and in the places 
reached in his incessant journeying. It might even be said that the 
much-discussed place names of the Poema are really substitutions of 
space for time, a way of naming time heroically instead of tabulating it 
in numbers from the vantage point of the narrator’s present. In such 
a narrative, then, tenses are likely to lose their commitment to time past 
and present and take on new evaluative and aspectual functions. They 
are likely to show off the ways actions are performed (as weil as the 
relative importance of their performance) apart from any relationship 
to the time of the self-effacing narrator. 

To sum up and restate, “objectivity” is decisive to the epic vision, 
and when this “objectivity” is applied to time—when the narrator no 
longer assigns the hero to a past stemming from his subjective present 
—tenses almost automatically become narrative or stylistic aspects. And 
this includes both “descriptive” and “evaluative” aspects, intensives as 
well as perfectives and imperfectives. Marcel Cohen, speaking compara- 
tively of Semitic and Slavic grammars, states the matter simply: “Le 
fait commun aux faits slaves, etc., d’une part, aux faits sémitiques 
d’autre part, est que dans les deux cas le verbe distingue dans le procés 
des caractéres qui sont indépendants du sujet parlant ; c’est ce qui justi- 
fie usage du terme commun ‘aspect.’ Au contraire la notion de temps 
proprement dit a un caractére ... subjectif...”® My point is precisely 
this : the rapprochement of these linguistic “faits” to the literary situa- 
tion of a narrative in which the narrator steps aside in order better to 
reveal the objective marvel of the hero. Castro has termed the grammar 
of the Poema “axiological” with particular reference to sentence struc- 
ture.® May it not be equally axiological with reference to tense us- 
age? 

Actually this hypothesis is a great deal less surprising now than it 
might have appeared a few years ago. It is true that for tne Poema we 
are still accustomed to think of tense change as anarchical, popular, 





pounds its fiction with historical pretense—that helps its readers deceive them- 
selves with some latter-day version of Cide Hamete Benengeli, Only the heroic 
epic sure of its truth can afford to dispense with the historical illusion completely 
and so does not need a continuing dialectic of present and past. 

8 Le Systéme verbal sémitique (Paris, 1924), p. 12. 

9 “El orden de la frase descansa en un sistema de estimaciones, en una gramatica 
axiolégica.” La realidad histérica de Espaia (Mexico City, 1954), p. 277. Castro 
goes on to interpret the lack of interest in regular versification as a manifestation 
of the same thing. A similar interference of axiological factors with grammatical 
progression is noted by Werner Matz for certain of the chansons de geste. He re- 
marks particularly on the discontinuity of space and time-in certain narrative se- 
quences—a discontinuity which has clear pictorial parallels in mediaeval painting. 
Der Vorgang im Epos (Hamburg, 1947). 
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naive, irregular, and illogical—‘‘purely mechanical,” according to a 
recent article.!° But, at the same time, studies of tense mixture in sev- 
eral other heroic narratives—for example, Anna Granville Hatcher on 
the Chanson and Ulrike Sprenger on the sagas'!—indicate underlying 
systems of narrative order. And if in these, why not also in the Poema? 
I do not mean to imply, of course, that these systems are identical. They 
must surely differ from language to language and from narrative to 
narrative, since even within a single work they are anything but rigid 
and fixed. This is a point which needs special emphasis before we turn 
to the next. Just as the Poema’s versification is not less poetic because 
irregular, so the use of tense, however flexible and changing it may be, 
is not for that reason less meaningful. As readers of mediaeval poetry, , 
we must accustom ourselves to a situation that is alien to us—the lack” 
of necessary coincidence between sense and consistency, between fix¢d. 
systems and intended meaning. A linguistic sign may—as Juan R ig JAN 3 
points out playfully in his Disputacidn de los griegos e los romanos= 
vary its significance radically according to its immediate situation%, “4!'Marra 
Thus, although I propose the notion of aspect as a way of understanding” 
the function of the imperfect (and of the preterit and present, as well), ~* 
I do not do so with the purpose of chaining the Poema’s narrative to a 
new kind of grammar or to the rigidities of rhetoric.1* The imperfect 
may be (and clearly is) used as a past tense in some places and aspectu- 
ally in others, and neither use will cancel the other out."* 

A second reason for lack of surprise has to do with the particular 
tense chosen for discussion here. The imperfect is, in fact, a very con- 
venient tense for such narrative re-estimation. Recent grammarians— 





10M. Sandmann, “Narrative Tenses of the Past in the Cantar de mio Cid,” 
Studies in Romance Philology and. French Literature Presented to John Orr 
(Manchester, 1953). Sandmann considers that tense irregularity in the narration 
reflects the decorative use of language in parallel verses. It is a question of “melod- 
ic” formulae removed from their original motivation and so “mechanized.” To me 
such an interpretation necessarily debases the poetic art of the juglar—and to an 
even greater extent than the notion of popular naiveté. The same critic, however, 
brings out clearly the regularity of the tenses within the dialogue and goes on to an 
excellent analysis of their “normal” sequence. 

11 “Tense Usage in the Roland,’ SP, XXXIX (1942), 597-624, and “Epic Pat- 
terns in Old French,” Word, XII (1946), 8-24. Praesens historicum und Praeteri- 
tum in der altislindischen Saga, Basel diss., 1950. See also T. A. Rompelman, 
“Form und Funktion des Prateritums,” Neoph., XXXVII (1953), 65-83. 

12 See H. Lausberg’s review of von Wartburg in RF, LXI (1948), 128-139 
(cited by Sandmann). 

13 It is his demand for consistency which has, I think, led Sandmann astray: 
“Neither verbal aspects nor any regular alternating use of certain tenses, nor the 
splitting up of a text into portions of objective narrative and subjective characteri- 
zation, have yielded any satisfactory results” (p. 267). Insistence on a system pro- 
viding a complete explanation—or even on a rule with exceptions—is necessarily 
fatal and leads to a belief in that most anarchical of anarchies, that which is pro- 
duced “mechanically.” Typical sequences of clearly temporal usage are to be found 
in verses 21, 404, 416, 506, 564, 665, and many others. 
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Barbelinet, Brun-Laloire, Damourette et Pichon, De Poerck, Sten?*— 
have insisted that, at least in French, the imperfect is not always and 
not automatically a past tense. Their several explanations vary in range 
and detail, but they have in common an effort to relate narrator and 
narration through the imperfect in a way that may admit the pastness 
of the one in terms of the other without necessarily signifying it. An 
event told in the imperfect can be and may usually be past, but, as in the 
cases of children who play and maniacs who rave in the tense,!® it does 
not have to be past. 

A further loosening of the definition of the imperfect has to do with 
its traditional identification with external duration. Whereas in Latin 
the imperfect has often been thought to signify only action incompleted 
and so extending over an indefinite period, Lerch and Lorck,!* among 
others, have convincingly demonstrated that in the Middle Ages this is 
untrue for the Romance languages. Again, the controversy between 
Proust and Thibaudet apropos of Flaubert’s use of the imperfect illus- 
trates vividly the extreme importance of such free usage for our time.* 
Despite the virtual surrender of centuries of writers to an artificial and 
rigid doctrine of tense usage, the spoken language (acting as a kind of 
natural bridge between the “lebhafte Vorstellung” of mediaeval chron- 
iclers and the “erlebte Rede” of the nineteenth-century novel) kept alive 
the stylistic potentialities of the tense. The imperfect, in short, has 
undergone and is undergoing a far-reaching theoretical reappraisal. We 
must not, therefore, interpret its use in the Poema with the rigidity of 
a Vising,!® nor should we dismiss exceptions to orthodox practice as 
resulting from popular naiveté or vital anarchy. In its epic maturity 
the Poema’s imperfects need be no more primitive or haphazard than 
those of L’Education sentimentale. 

Turning now to the text, we may first notice the strong tendency of 
the imperfect to occur in clusters or bunches. Here I refer principally 





14 The work of Barbelinet and Brun-Laloire is commented on by J. Damourette 
and E. Pichon, Des mots a4 la pensée (Paris, 1911-40) in the appropriate section 
of Vol. V. De Poerck’s work is Essai sur la morphologie du verbe francais (Brus- 
sels, 1945) and Sten’s, Les Temps du verbe fini en francais moderne (Copenhagen, 
1952). 

15 According to Pichon (“Temps et idiome,” Recherches philosophiques, V, 
1935) this use of the tense has been observed clinically by Pierre Janet. As 
for children, one has only to overhear any group of French or Spanish children 
at play. 

16 For Lerch see note 3. E. Lorck, “Passé défini, Imparfait, Passé indéfini,” 
Germ.-rom. Monatsschrift, V1 (1914), 43-57, 100-113, 177-191. 

17 The controversy began in a 1920 interchange in the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
¢aise. Thibaudet’s revised later opinion may be found in the appendix of his Gus- 
tave Flaubert (Paris, 1922) ; Proust’s essay was reprinted in Vol. X of the Euvres 
complétes (Paris, 1936). 

18 J, Vising, “Die realen Tempora der Vergangenheit,” Franzdsische Studien, 
VI (1888). He regards the notion of “Fortgang” as completely satisfactory for 
this most “unproblematical” of past tenses. 
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to laisses with assonances in “a-a’”’!®—although this in itself is hardly 
causative. As Eugen Lerch points out (correcting a Spitzerian inter- 
pretation of imperfect usage in the “romancero”’), “Reimnot scheint 
mir eine zu billige Erklarung; Formen die sprachwidrig waren kann 
der Dichter am weningsten gebrauchen . . .”—a linguistic generaliza- 
tion which is given special urgency by such authentic poetry as the 
Poema. Furthermore, even in these laisses, assonantal first-conjugation 
imperfects are often associated with nonrhyming imperfects from other 
conjugations. The import of this grapelike bunching is clear. Contrary 
to its normal narrative function (a function by no means missing in the 
Poema),”° the imperfect in these laisses does not use its customary ex- 
ternal duration to prepare or condition action in the preterit: “Habia 
un rey que tenia tres hijos y un dia decidi6 construir para cada uno una 
torre...” Instead it carries the major narrative burden: 

Ya lo vede el Cid que del rey non avie gracia. 

Partids de la puerta, por Burgos aguijava, 

fincé los inojos, de coragén rogava. 

La oracién fecha, luego cavalgava ; 

salié por la puerta e Arlancgén passava. 

Cabo Burgos essa villa en la glera posava, 

fincava la tienda e luego descavalgava ... 

(Lines 50-57) 

The assonantal use of the imperfect in sequences such as these at once 
stresses and depends on the major role of the tense. It is as if the pre- 
terits in the first hemistich had themselves been used to prepare and 
condition the imperfect action: ‘“‘fincé los inojos, de coragon rogava.” 
The expected sequence of narrative tenses has been briefly reversed— 
facing us with a temporal revolution which, surely for different reasons, 
is comparable to that of a Flaubert. How applicable this analysis of 
Thibaudet seems to so many of the clusters in the Poema: “Le procedé 
le plus ordinaire de Flaubert consiste, en rompant le passé défini par 





19 Assonantal clustering of the imperfect may be found in laisses 4, 8, 10, 23, 29, 
47, 49, 59, 84, 86, 94, 103, 117, 125, 151. Not all these examples are equally nume- 
rous ; there is a range of from two to eight in those listed. It should be particularly 
remarked that a study of these laisses reveals clearly that first-conjugation im- 
perfects are by no means automatically used for rhyming purposes. In the first five 
listed above there are some 22 assonantal imperfects, but there are also ten im- 
perfects in the other two conjugations and three first-conjugation occurrences not 
used assonantally. We may note, in addition, that of the 58 other non-imperfect 
indicatives, some 25 are in the first conjugation and in verses where they could 
have been used for assonance. Finally, laisses 6, 25, 27, 33, 44, 57, 67, 69, 75, 96, 98, 
and 108 employ assonance in “a-a” with only scattered and isolated first-conjuga- 
tion imperfects. My only reason for insisting on this obvious point is that the most 
audible critics of the oral version of this paper maintained that the imperfect was a 
mere device for rhyme—forgetting, of course, that rhyme is not a poetic end in 
itself but rather a meaningful component of creation. 

20 See note 13. It is not my purpose here to conduct an exhaustive linguistic 
study of every occurrence of the imperfect—but rather to re-estimate the poetic con- 
tribution of certain striking instances of use. 
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l'imparfait, a dessiner l’attitude continuée qui sort d’un acte instan- 
me...” 

Once it is realized that in these clusters the imperfect takes the nar- 
rative over, the next question is: What kinds of narrated action avail 
themselves of this briefly reversed order? Is there any perceptible unity 
of grammatical form and heroic content? A hint is furnished by a tabu- 
lation of those verbs showing the largest percentages of use in the im- 
perfect. Almost half of the first twelve turn out to be verbs of movement 
and travel: “aguijar,” “llegar,” “salir,” “entrar,” as well as “echar” in 
one of its major usages. In effect, a respectable number of imperfect 
clusters are (like that just quoted) dedicated to the never-concluded 
journeyings of the Cid and his band. This is by no means a rule. But it 
is true in enough cases—six others to be precise?*—to confirm Eugen 
Lerch, who stresses the coincidence of the imperfect and “Bewegung” 
(two major subcategories are verbs “des Gehens und Kommens” and 
“des Eintretens und Ankommens”) in mediaeval narration. It begins 
to look as if a correlation might be made between the clustering of the 
imperfect and the course of the action. It may not be just a matter of 
assonantal convenience. 

This apparent confirmation of Lerch is reinforced by the juglar’s re- 
peated use of the imperfect for two other purposes: battle scenes (such 
as that in which el obispo don Jerénimo “a los primeros colpes dos 
moros matava’’—line 2386) and indirect dialogue.”* Yet, despite the fact 
that Lerch is upheld in at least these three categories, I do not think we 
need explain the imperfects in the Poema as a mere device for “lebhafte 
Vorstellung”—that is to say, vivid or lively presentation. The whole 
opposition of “living” to “intellectual” or “dry” narration seems to me 
to correspond more to the preoccupation of a historian (or a grammar- 
ian) than to that of a poet. If the action of the Poema had not been pro- 
foundly “lebhaft” to begin with, it would not have been poetically inter- 


99 66 





21 Op. cit., p. 282. 

22 Similar use of the imperfect for travel sequences may be found in verses 96- 
99, 467-472, 910-913, 1540-1549, 1578-1583, 2609-2614. Although this is no rule of 
composition (for there are a number of nonimperfect travel passages—for ex- 
ample, verses 542-556)—it can be considered a very significant coincidence. 

23 “Mando a Per Vermidoz que fosse con Minaya. 

Otro dia mafiana privado cavalgavan, 

e dozientos omnes lievan en su conpaiia, 

con saludes del Cid que las manos le besava: 
desta lid que mio Cid ha arrancada 
dozientos cavallos le enbiava en presentaja, 
‘e servirlo he mientra que ovisse el alma.’ ” 


(Lines 1815-1820) 


In this example it is not so much narrator and character who merge but rather the 
Cid with his envoy—as is shown by the transition to direct dialogue in the last 
verse. (See the Sprenger dissertation cited in note 11, for similar transitions in the 
sagas.) Similar examples may be found in verses 173, 628, 1926-1930, and 2534— 
although some of these are of the more conventional type. 
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esting to the juglar. The life of authentic poetry emerges from the 
deepest springs of creation and like organic life “inhabits” or “informs” 
its body of words and verses. It is a matter of incarnation and not of 
cosmetics—and by the latter I mean the artificial use of lively tenses 
or other such “devices” and “techniques.” Furthermore, it would be 
hard to convince a reader that these passages of geographical movement 
stand out from their narrative context as particularly vivid and alive. 
Such a typical verse as ““Mecié mio Cid los ombros e engramed la tiesta” 
is likely to strike him as quite as “lebhaft” as anything in the imperfect. 

Why then (indirect dialogue aside) should the imperfect cluster re- 
peatedly around fighting and traveling? It is, I think, a matter of nar- 
rative focus. The imperfect is used in these laisses for the perfectly ordi- 
nary reason that in them the juglar is interested in the action for its own 
sake as a continuing process. Whereas the preterit expresses successive 
accomplishment—the deed initiated and completed aoristically—in the 
passage quoted such accomplishment is converted into trajectory, the 
continuing trajectory of the Cid’s passage through Burgos. As Werner 
Matz insists for his “nicht-aoristisch” or “zustandlich” aspect, it is not 
the getting there that matters but the going.** As for battles (although 
examples in this category are neither so numerous or so clear) ,?5 I think 
the same thing holds. In such verses as “En las azes primeras el Cam- 
peador entrava—abatio a siete e a quatro matava” (2396-2397) it is 
the battling itself which is underlined for us. This is no special deed 
needing preterit stress ; knocking over seven Moors and death thrusts 
to four more is merely normal activity and not worth successive (and so 
individual) distinction. Andrés Bello terms the imperfect a “‘co-pre- 
térito,”** Lerch and others speak of “nebeneinander” description, and 
in these verses we may well feel that the entering, knocking over, and 
killing are shown as going on at the same time. Yet I do not think that 
visual description or scene painting is of primary importance here. It 
is not a question of picturesqueness but of showing the action on its 
own—alone in its “Verlauf.” 

At this point precision is necessary. I am not proposing to return 
from Lerch’s “lebhafte Vorstellung” to the inapplicable orthodoxy of 
objective duration. We are concerned, rather, with a unique and effec- 





24 Matz (see note 9) analyzes the narrative progression of German and French 
heroic poetry in aspectual rather than temporal terms. He notes the “aoristic” core 
of such narration—its seemingly self-generated sequence of action and its avoid- 
ance of grammatical complexity—but sees the “nicht aoristisch” as somewhat ex- 
ceptional and even nonheroic. Thus, he confirms our views on the Poema and at 
the same time fails to allow for purposeful use of action-in-progress. In the chan- 
sons de geste, I would be willing to predict, there is little or no use of the imperfect 
for intentional poetic variation. This is a special triumph of the juglar’s art. 

25 See also laisse 29. 

26 See the Amado Alonso presentation of the Gramdatica in the Obras completas 
(Caracas, 1952). 
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tive means of narrative variation. As Lerch himself says of Aucassin 
et Nicolette, “Ausschlaggebend fiir die Wahl zwischen Passé défini und 
Imparfait ist also nicht die objektive Dauer der Handlung, sondern das 
Tempo der Erzahlung.’’?? It is a notion which deserves further pursuit 
within the Poema. When for travel or battle the juglar uses the imper- 
fect, he does so not only to provide an illusion of decelerated tempo (as 
Lerch implies), but also as a means of relaxation. The “aba” laisses, in 
other words, provide the auditor both with phonetic variation and with 
relief from the responsibilities of admiration. By this I mean specifically 
epic admiration at the named hero’s accomplished deeds—for just as 
the word “gesta” so the word “deed” indicates accomplishment and 
aoristic succession. The point is this—a statistical survey of the Poema’s 
narrative language reveals that on the numerous occasions when the 
Cid is the named subject—and so heroically stressed—verbs are over- 
whelmingly in the preterit. By its very nature the heroic act—or deed 
—is a preterit accomplished act, a situation which constitutes the major 
pattern of heroic recital : 

Violo mio Cid Roy Diaz el Castellano, 

Acostés a un aguazil que tenie buen cavallo, 

Didl tal espadada con el so diestro brago, 

cortél por la cintura, el medio eché en campo... 

(Lines 748-751) 
With the use of the preterit each completed phase of the deed is, as it 
were, referred back to the heroic doer named in full magical invocation : 
“mio Cid Roy Diaz el Castellano.” Our admiration has been built in 
with the tense. 
In contrast—aspectual contrast—to this way of narrating, we may 

read the following: 


dex6 el poyo, todo lo desenparava, 

allén de Teruel don Rodrigo passava, 

en el pinar de Tévar Roy Diaz posava; 

todas essas tierras todas las preava... 
(Lines 910-914) 


Here, we have passed from the deed begun and finished by the hero to 
his continuing activity. And, as we do so, we pass from psychically 
strenuous admiration of accomplishment to a more relaxed contempla- 
tion of movement going on—movement which in its incompletion seems 
to absorb, to carry along with it, the heroic mover. We may even notice 


27 Op. cit., p. 320. 

28 On the basis of examples immediate to the named heroic subject, the ratio of 
preterit preference is roughly four to one over the present and three to one over the 
imperfect, and the same proportions hold good for the named secondary heroes. 
But, on those rare occasions when the singular subject is pronominal (and so 
involves a much less reverent attitude on the part of the narrator), the preterit is 
no longer dominant. A full presentation and discussion of these statistics must 
await my forthcoming book. 
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the way these more abbreviated names, don Rodrigo and Roy Diaz, are 
woven into the movement instead of heading it majestically. In the one 
case, we celebrate the hero in a series of completed pictures, to borrow 
the splendid image of Jorge Manrique, “Estas sus viejas historias— 
que con su brago pinto—en juventud.” In the other, we are given the 
very process of the painting ; not the res gesta but the res in fieri. 

Imposed and contrapuntal incompletion does not, however, conclude 
the role of the imperfect in the Poema. Once the tense is accepted as 
meaningful for travel or battle clusterings, it is only to be expected that 
the juglar might explore more deeply its implicit significance, its fur- 
ther stylistic possibilities. In two of the most moving laisses, we find a 
variety of imperfect which surpasses Lerch’s categories and which fore- 
shadows nineteenth-century narrative practices. In both cases (as well 
as for indirect dialogue )*® it is a question of expressing living duration 
—that kind of duration which is measureless to clocks and which for 
our century is identified with the name of Bergson. We may not wish 
to insist on this connection as positively as Pichon, who goes so far as 
to maintain: “S’il n’y avait pas de durée bergsonienne, il n’y aurait 
pas d’imparfait.”°° But the Poema, as well as Flaubert and his succes- 
sors, does bring out clearly the inherent nature of this possibility of 
meaning. 

The first of these two laisses is to be found at the emotional climax 
of the Cantar de las bodas. I refer to Jimena’s arrival in Valencia for 
reunion with her husband—an arrival which, as Salinas brings out, is 
the end of an elaborately constructed sentimental journey.*! The Cid has 
just finished showing off Babieca in a physical display of his gladness: 

En cabo del cosso mio Cid descavalgava, 

adelifié a su mugier e a sues fijas amas. 

Quando lo vid dofia Ximena, a piedes se le echava: 
“Merced Campeador, en buen ora cinxiestes espada 


Sacada me avedes de muchas vergiiencgas malas. 
Afeme aqui, sefior, yo e vuestras fijas amas; 





29 Instead of the somewhat more mechanical interpretation of Bally and M. Lips 
(Le Style indirect libre, Paris, 1926), I incline towards the neo-Vosslerian in- 
terpretation that is implicit in the very term “erlebte Rede”—that is to say, the 
entrance of the conscious life of the character into the narration. And, since that life 
brings with it its own duration and experience, the primary tense is the imperfect. 
A recent discussion with adequate reference to past bibliography is to be found in 
the Hamburger article cited in note 7. 

30 “Temps et idiome,” Recherches philosophiques, V (1935), 210. 

31 Salinas’ splendid presentation of the subtle narrative artistry of the juglar 
prior to and during this sentimental climax of the Cantar de las bodas is to be 
found in his “La vuelta del esposo,” BSS, XXIV (1947), 79-88. Salinas illustrates 
convincingly the calculated use of travel sequences and accumulation of knightly 
accompaniment to prepare the long-awaited reunion—a reunion which concludes 
with the landscape seen from the Alcazar tower. In a sense, my analysis of these 
imperfects may be considered as a very modest contribution to Salinas’ work on 
this aspect of the Poema’s poetic technique. 
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con Dios e convusco buenas son e criadas.” 

A la madre ea las fijas bien las abragava; 

del gozo que avien de los sos ojos lloravan. 

Todas las sus mesnadas en grant deleyt estavan ; 

armas tenien e tablados crebantavan. 

Oid !o0 que dixo el que en buena cinxo espada: 

“Vos, dofia Ximena, querida mugier e ondrada, 

e amas mis fijas, mio corag6n e mi alma, 

entrad comigo en Valencia la casa, 

en esta heredad que vos yo he ganada.” 

Madre a fijas las manos le besavan. 

A tan grand ondra ellas a Valencia entravan. 

(Lines 1592-1609) 

It would, of course, be wrong to claim that we have here entered into 
the soul of the hero, into the inner world of his duration—as in indirect 
dialogue or as in those dream imperfects which make up the only similar 
cluster in the Chanson. Although the imperfect expresses the sentimen- 
tal density of this moment of reunion, it can hardly be said to attempt 
Lorck’s “Hineinversetzen in die Gemiitslage der handelnden Per- 
sonen.” At this moment of sentimental repletion, just as in his earlier 
sorrow and his later anguish, the hero remains heroically integrated. 
He makes no romantic self-display of inner life but rather transforms 
feelings into action—as what Salinas calls “la vuelta del esposo” on 
Babieca so clearly demonstrates. 

It is precisely this externalization which offers a key to the use of 
the imperfect. Instead of psychic exploration, what the imperfect seems 
to do is to display sentiment for our participation. As Pichon puts it, 
there is an “investment” of what is told with the “durée vécue” of the 
experienced emotion.®? That is to say, the “durée” is impregnated with 
the joy of the reunion and this, in turn, is expressed.in the imperfect 
tense. “El gozo que avien,” in other words, is neither described for our 
understanding nor celebrated for our admiration (“j Dios, qué alegre 
fo el abbat don Sancho !”—line 243) ; instead it is realized, actualized, 
in the imperfect and in a passage which is made “gozoso” in its very 
telling. The sentimental subject (the long-awaited reunion) wells up 
through the narration, imbuing it with its durative life and its unique 
quality of experienced joy. Unlike travel laisses, the imperfect has ac- 
complished more than mere expression of activity for its own incom- 
pleted sake; instead, activity is sentimentalized and intensified in 





32 Pichon gives as a sample the following: “L’année derniére on a récolté des 
poires a plein panier, et, huit jours apres, on les jetait.” His comment is pertinent 
also: “Mais ce n’est pas seulement de la matérialité du fait que la phrase...a 
donné connaissance a ses auditeurs: elle les a fait participér 4 la misérable néces- 
sité ott l’on se trouvait d’avoir 4 jeter ces pauvres poires, et ‘l’imparfait’ jetait est 
venu a la pensée chargée de cette nuance” (p. 210). In the Grammaire, many simi- 
lar examples of this “emotionally pregnant” imperfect are to be found—an imper- 
fect in which the “now” of sentimental experience comes to pervade the voiced 
“now” of the narrator. 
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the telling. The nonaccomplishment, the illusion of deceleration of these 
imperfects expresses poeticaily the nonaccomplishment and the exemp- 
tion from clock time of the emotion itself. A continuum of sentiment 
takes over and transforms action: 


quando lo vié dofia Ximena, a piedes se le echava... 
A la madre e a las fijas bien las abracava, 
del gozo que avien do los sos ojos lloravan.33 


There are several other minor clusters of the imperfect which might 
be interpreted in the same way—as for example, “De los sos ojos tan 
fuertemientre llorando, tornava la cabega i estdvalos catando...’’4 
But, as I have already remarked, in such a narrative as this we need 
not and ought not to insist on fixed recipes—for, just as our age is 
posterior to rhetoric, so was the Poema prior to it. It is far better to 
remain with climactic examples, examples which are self-evident in their 
poetic impetus. It is fortunate, therefore, that the Poema offers an 
equally striking laisse using this same imperfect of “durée vécue” or 
experienced duration—although in an entirely different way. Here the 
climax is not of sentiment but of action—the single combat between Mar- 
tin Antolinez and Diag Gongalvez at the end of the Cantar de Corpes. 

Retribution for the Infantes is a difficult narrative problem at the 
end of the Poema. For how can these two individuals in their profound 
psychic disintegration—their cowardice, indecision, greed, resentment, 
sadism, and one might almost add inferiority complexes—provide inter- 
esting opposition for the integral heroes with whom they are to fight ?%° 
And, worst of all, how can this be done twice in succession? It is, of 
course, out of the question that the Cid himself should soil his hands 
on such as these. His swords, as Eleazar Huerta remarks, are appointed 
in the presentation scene as his surrogates and carry symbolically his 
accumulation of honor.*® It is precisely this transference of the charge 





33 As a more or less definitive refutation of the notion of mere convenience for 
rhyme (see note 19), we may notice that in this laisse the “-ava” rhymes cluster 
around the moment of maximum sentimental density. It is not used at the beginning 
nor in the dialogue. 

34 See also verses 1657-1659 with their antithetical sentiments of “alegria” and 
“miedo” expressed in the “tafiien” of the “atamores.” Similar is the fear of the 
Infantes which is expressed in 2318: “veyen tantas tiendas de moros de que non 
avien sabor.” We may also note laisse 125 with its imperfect leave-taking of doiia 
Elvira and dofia Sol on their way to the robredo de Corpes. 

35 Castro’s “integralismo” is nowhere better confirmed than by these Hispanic 
antiheroes presented in such psychic contrast to the person in “mio Cid.” Not only 
are they divided and disintegrated from within but also profoundly at odds with 
all around them. They are not less individual than the Cid; instead they are in a 
state of alienation, of confinement to their own subjectivities. It is not physical 
weakness that makes them so vulnerable, but the fact that in the last analysis “no 
saben quienes son.” 

36 Poética de mio Cid (Santiago de Chile, 1948). The poetic intuition of Vicente 
Huidobro notes the prolongation of “los nervios y la carne del Cid” even into 
Tizona (Mio Cid Campeador, Madrid, 1929). 
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of heroism from the owner to the blade that the juglar uses to solve his 
narrative problem, or at least this one part of it. After the first easy 
victory of Pero Vermiudoz, the focus of narrative attention is changed 
and we are told of the struggles, not of Martin Antolinez, but of the 
sword Colada with the recreant Infante. The “burgalés de pro” has be- 
come a mere agent for the detailed record of a single sword stroke: 

Martin Antolinez mano metié al espada, 

relumbra tod el campo, tanto es linpia e clara ; 

diol un colpe, de traviessol tomava: 

el casco de somo apart gelo echava, 

las moncluras del yelmo todas gelas cortava, 

alla levé el alm6far, fata la cofia llegava; 

la cofia e el alméfar todo gelo levava, 

rox6l los pelos de la cabeca, bien a la carne llegava: 

lo uno cay6é en el campo e lo al suso fincava. 

(Lines 3648-3657) 

But why is the imperfect used here? I would answer—for no other 
reason than to give the quality of life—an animation in the biological 
sense—to the metallic aggressor. The juglar in the next verse makes 
very sure we realize it is Colada and not Martin Antolinez who is to 
be credited with the victory: “Quando este colpe a ferido Colada la 
preciada—vido Diag Goncgalvez que no escaparie con el alma...” And 
the imperfects, for their part, furnish an illusion of livingness and of 
bloodthirsty intent. They seem to impart Bergsonian “durée” to the 
blade itself as it follows its vital trajectory through “casco,” “mon- 
cluras,” “almofar,” “cofia,” “pelo,” and into the very flesh.** In other 
words, if Martin Antolinez had been stressed as the doer, the deed 
probably would have been in the preterit of celebrated accomplishment. 
But since it is Colada and the calculus-curve of a single blow, the im- 
perfect is more appropriate. As Thibaudet says of Flaubert’s descrip- 
tive use of the imperfect, it gives the narrative world “l’impression 
du mouvement humain.” Just as the imperfect imparted human senti- 
ment to the actions of the family reunion, so here it imparts human 
purposefulness to a named sword in the course of its blow. 

To conclude (and leaving the present tense as well as nonclustered 
imperfects to one side), we have seen how the “-ava” passages of the 
Poema furnish durative counterpoint to the usually preterit deeds of 
the hero. No longer bound to orthodox pastness and freed from mis- 
taken equation with measurable length of time of action, the imperfect 





37 The detailed record of the passage of a sword blow through armor and flesh 
is an epic commonplace and is to be found here and there inthe chansons de geste 
(for example, the passages studies by Matz, pp. 86 ff.)..The use of the imperfect, 
however, as well as the climactic location and the metallic actor give a unique poetic 
resonance to this blow beyond all others. Once again the juglar has known how to 
infuse the narrative devices of the French poems with heightened significance and 
more forceful expression (see Damaso Alonso’s “Estilo y creacién en el Poema 
del Cid” in his Ensayos sobre poesia espanola, Madrid, 1944). 
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acts as a kind of narrative aspect. Its usual durative implications, its 
essential incompletion, can now become in themselves ways of modify- 
ing the narrative vision. We need only eliminate the second phrase 
from this sentence of Proust’s to make it apply not to Flaubert but to 
the Poema: “...cet imparfait, si nouveau dans la littérature, change 
entiérement l’aspect des choses et des étres, comme font une lampe 
qu’on a déplacée, l’arrivée dans une maison nouvelle, l’ancienne si elle 
est presque vide et qu’on est en plein démenagement.’”’%* When this 
aspectual incompletion is used “externally” (as in travel laisses), the 
effect is one of deceleration and relaxation—of stressing the activity 
instead of the actor. But at other times it can bring a new “internal” 
pulsation by endowing action with the “durée” and the existential in- 
completion of life itself. In the two passages discussed, we saw how 
well the Poema could be made to illustrate the doctrine of Damourette 
and Pichon that the major functions of the tense is to constitute a 
“centre actuel pourvu de durée vécue et de couleur affective.’’*® The 
imperfect is, thus, a tense which can be “lebhaft” in a way far more 
profound than mere vividness ; in the Poema it is life giving rather than 
lifelike. 

A major question remains. What is the meaning of this aspectual 
counterpoint in its poetic context, as a part of the overall process of 
poetic creation? Let me only say this: we seem to have been studying 
one more token of the juglar’s continual concern with the juxtaposition 
of the heroic, not only with the antiheroic (as orthodox theory would 
have it), but also with the nonheroic and the aheroic. If the major 
theme of all epic poetry is heroism itself, heroism as the perilous mythi- 
fication of man, in the Poema it is not just man (or a man) who is so 
admiringly and so fearfully elevated, but a person in the full sense 
of the word. It is above all to Américo Castro that we should look for 
full elucidation of this generic peculiarity of the Poema. In his Realidad 





38 Op. cit., pp. 212-213. 

39 Damourette and Pichon de-emphasize as much as possible the classic durative 
connotation, stressing that the imperfect (the major tense of that “repartitoire” of 
verbal meaning which they call “le toncal”’) is neither more nor less durative than 
the present. Rather it is (and here Amado Alonso, who terms the imperfect a “pre- 
sente en el pasado,” is in substantial agreement—see his Gramdtica, Buenos Aires, 
1940-41) the expression of conscious life progressing in time—but apart from the 
immediate “now.” As they phrase it, “A l’actualité présente, celle du moi-ici-main- 
tenant, celle qui est en train de se vivre, s’opposent ainsi toutes les actualités, les 
unes centrées sur un autre étre, les autres éventuellement a venir, les autres 
passées, qui ne sont pas celles de moi-maintenant, et dont le caractére de durée n’est 
qu’évoqué; les phénoménes non présentifiés, mais actualisés, ressortissent tous 
a l’expression par le toncal. Parmi eux vient se classer, comme cas particulier, 
le passé actualisé, vu dans sa durée” (V, 168). The extreme importance of all this 
for critical understanding of literary narration—for the novel even more than for 
the epic—should be evident. The intuitions of Lorck and Lerch into the “lively” 
stylistic usage of the imperfect have been given precise grammatical and psycho- 
logical reinforcement. ‘ 
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histérica he stresses with moving profundity the many-sided, almost 
Cervantine personality of the Cid, a personality which is “interlaced” 
at once with the immediate world which surrounds him and with his 
own role as a hero.*® And it is precisely this unique involvement of the 
intimate life with heroic destiny, of flesh and blood with arid space 
and time, of sentiment with action, that the imperfect helps to express. 
The imperfect is the tense par excellence of novelistic experience ; and 
it is interesting to note in this connection that Castro two decades ago 
prepared for later insights with the following remark: “En lejania 
remota el Mio Cid deja vislumbrar la novela moderna, la de Cervantes, 
como el Roland parese anunciar el libro de caballerias.’”’*4 


Harvard University 





40 “Henos, por tanto, fuera del area de lo poético, lejos del cuento irreal, y en 
presencia de concretas nociones que dan sesgo novelistico al mito épico: un som- 
brero nuevo, recién comprado en Valencia; un personaje histérico que muestra su 
faz encendida después de un copioso almuerzo; un héroe visto como propietario 
de molinos que en verdad poesia, etc. El Cid es el hombre ilustre cuyas hazafias han 
sido contadas antes de que su cantar fuese escrito, y al mismo tiempo la materia 
prosaica, el reverso de su tapiz poético” (op. cit., pp. 279-280). 

41 “Poesia y realidad en el Poema del Cid,” Tierra Firme, 1935. I am indebted 
to Helmut Hatzfeld for reference to a Catholic University of America disserta- 
tion, C. Fotitch, The Narrative Tenses in Chrétien de Troyes (1950), which 
deals with similar usages of the imperfect. However, since dissertations written at 
this university are unavailable for interlibrary loans, I have been unable to consult 
it. 














MONTAIGNE, READER OF PLATO 


FREDERICK KELLERMANN 


Car s’il embrasse les opinions de Xenophon et de Platon par son propre dis- 
cours, ce ne seront plus les leurs, ce seront les siennes...Ce n’est non plus 
selon Platon que selon moy, puis que luy et moi l’entendons de mesme.—‘De 
l'institution des enfants.” 


HE rapport between Plato and Montaigne, two traditionally un- 

like minds, is not immediately evident. Montaigne was a writer 
who dabbled in philosophy ; Plato was a philosopher who wrote beau- 
tiful prose and incidentally created a literary genre. Yet, for all their 
differences, there may well be an intellectual parallel between the great- 
est thinker of all time and the famous writer of essays who, according to 
Sainte-Beuve, is the wisest Frenchman who ever lived. It may be, 
again as Sainte-Beuve would have expressed it, that they belong in 
many ways to the same “famille d’esprits” in intellectual history, and 
that Montaigne himself recognizes a bond which links him with the 
Greek philosopher. A study of this relationship involves the essayist’s 
initial interest in and continuing development of the figure of Plato 
in the Essais, a search for the Platonic elements of the Essais, and the 
question whether Montaigne makes of Plato something peculiar to his 
own mind or follows the Renaissance conception of Platonism. 

In the opening lines of the essay, “De l’institution des enfants,” writ- 
ten just before the publication of the first edition of the Essais in 1580, 
Montaigne admits to a superficial knowledge of the branches of learn- 
ing in his day, and then adds: “Mais d’y enfoncer plus avant, de m’estre 
rongé les ongles a l’estude de Platon et d’Aristote ... je ne l’ay jamais 
faict.”? It was only after 1588 that he felt constrained to delete the 
reference to Plato in this passage, leaving Aristotle, the “Dieu de la 
science scholastique” (Essais, II, xii, 604a), alone to bear the onus 
of esoteric learning. In the last vears of his life the essayist read Plato 
from beginning to end, with a total enrichment of the Essais by almost 
two hundred borrowings from the Dialogues. 

Why did Montaigne only find time to read Plato so late—or rather, 
why did he become preoccupied with him at all? One reason is that 
his reading habits had changed. Although he always relished the short 
moral essays of Plutarch and Seneca’s epistles because “la continuation 





1 Essais, I, xxvi, 177a; cf. II, x, 450a; “Les difficultez, si j’en rencontre en lisant, 
je n’en ronge pas mes ongles; je les laisse 1a, apres leur avoir fait une charge ou 
deux.” References to the Essais are to Albert Thibaudet’s one-volume edition in 
the Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (Paris, 1950) ; the letters a, b, and c in a reference 
indicate the 1580 edition, the 1588 edition, and the additions in the Bordeaux copy, 
respectively. 
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et la contention trop ferme esblotiit mon jugement, l’attriste et le 
lasse” (II, x, 450b, c), and although he never was able to follow a book 
for more than an hour at one sitting since his desire was only for amuse- 
ment and facility in his reading, he later gained renewed consolation 
from communion with books in old age.? Retiring more often and for 
longer periods of time (most of his waking hours, we are told) to the 
study in his tower, he was disposed to read even the longer, more com- 
plicated dialogues, the Republic and the Laws which are themselves 
whole works. The impression Montaigne leaves—that he merely pe- 
rused books at idle moments in his old age—must be discounted in view 
of the long list of substantial authors he either read for the first time 
or reread from 1588 to 1592. He did not want the Essais to be read 
in a cursory manner and therefore would hardly expect others to do 
what he himself would not do, because the writer “a qui on ne veut 
donner une seule heure on ne veut rien donner. Et ne faict on rien pour 
celuy pour qui on ne faict qu’autre chose faisant” (III, ix, 1117c). His 
reading of Plato, however, was not an easy victory for him. The Dia- 
logues are “aussi trainans” because their author “estouffe par trop 
sa matiere” with “ces longues interlocutions, vaines et preparatoires” 
(II, x, 456c). Yet even this criticism is mitigated by the essayist’s 
admission that he cannot appreciate the beauty of the Greek language 
and, more important, by his belief that these preliminaries and digres-° 
sions are vexing because Plato was a man “qui avoit tant de meilleures 
choses a dire” (ibid.). 

After turning to the Dialogues, Montaigne found enough in them to 
content him, but the decisive reason for his initial engrossment with 
Plato is simply his growing affection for Socrates between 1580 and 
1588. The Apology and the Symposium are the richest sources for the 
man with whom Montaigne became literally intoxicated and whom he 
does not hesitate to present as “une si saincte image de l’humaine forme” 
(III, xii, 1183c), the purest and fullest life that had come to his knowl- 
edge (III, xiii, 1249c). The lengthy descriptions of Socrates in “De 
la phisionomie” and “De I’experience” are taken bodily from the Pla- 
tonic portrayal in the Apology and the Symposium. The power and 
attraction of Socrates for Montaigne are unparalleled by any other 
figure in the Essais, and are alone sufficient to account for his prolonged 
interest in the Dialogues. Indeed, Montaigne most often interprets 
Plato as a Socratic, as the most famous disciple of Socrates, not as 
the philosopher who founded a highly mystical, Pythagorean cult, for 
“Platon est bien plus Socratique que Pythagorique, et luy sied mieux” 
(ibid., 1246c). i 

A passing acquaintance with Plato is evident in the Essais even in the 





2 For an expression of these views see II, x, 449-500a; III, iii, 924b; III, viii, 
1053b. 
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earlier portion. The promulgation of Platonic ideas through secondary 
sources is a perennial occurrence in the history of Platonism, and the 
current was strong in the Renaissance. Most important was the monu- 
mental Latin translation of Plato and its thought-provoking intro- 
ductions to the individual dialogues by Marsilio Ficino, the appearance 
of which marks the greatest single event in the history of Platonism. 
With Montaigne, all of Europe was for centuries to read Plato almost 
exclusively in this edition.* Plutarch, Montaigne’s breviary, teems 
with Platonic allusions; his opinions are “Platoniques, douces et ac- 
commodables 4 la société civile” (II, x, 454a). The essayist also read 
Cicero, an ardent Platonist, whose enthusiasm for all things Greek 
led him to translate the Timaeus, a dialogue of capital importance for 
Montaigne’s interpretation of Plato. Jean Bodin, “un bon autheur de 
nostre temps, et accompagné de beaucoup plus jugement que la tourbe 
des escrivailleurs de son siecle” (II, xxxii, 808a), cites Plato liberally 
in his Six livres de la République (1576), a work important for Mon- 
taigne’s political philosophy. Erasmus, Justus Lipsius, and Adrien 
Turnébe are also filled with Platonic ideas which Montaigne could 
hardly have escaped in the 1570s. 

The 1580 edition of the Essais reveals little direct reading in Plato— 
two Platonic references are traceable to Plutarch, three to Cornelius 
Agrippa, and one to Diogenes Laertius. Six references to the Republic 
and the Laws and one each to the Theaetetus, the Timaeus, the Gorgias, 
and the Phaedo are not definite enough to reflect actual reading in these 
dialogues. Of fifteen references to Plato in 1588, one is from Plutarch 
and three from the Republic. In the period 1588-92, however, Mon- 
taigne inserted on the margins of his copy of the Essais one hundred 
and forty-one allusions to or paraphrases of the Dialogues, which, 
with one hundred and thirty-odd references to Socrates, made the 
Essais a fountainhead for the dissemination of Platonic ideas in France.* 
Countless readers of the Essais, including some of the greatest names 
in France, received their introduction to Plato by way of Montaigne. 
And, outside of France, the Essais have, for example, an importance 
for Shelley’s Platonism as a “carrier” of Platonic ideas.5 





3 Montaigne might have used to some extent the three-volume Greek-Latin 
edition of Henri Estienne which was published in 1578. There were various French 
translations of individual dialogues current in the sixteenth century, but it was in 
Ficino’s Latin that the essayist principally read Plato. See Pierre Villey, Les 
Sources et l’évolution des Essats (Paris, 1908), I, 193. 

4 To show the extent to which Montaigne was acquainted with Plato’s writings, 
we list the following definite allusions to individual dialogues, which are found in 
forty-six different essays: Laws, 38; Republic, 35; Timeaus, 26; Alcibiades, 3; 
Second Alcibiades, 4; Anterastae, 1; Apology, 4; Charmides, 2; Critias, 3; Crito, 
2; Euthydemus, 2; Gorgias, 9; Hippias Major, 2; Ion, 3; Laches, 3; Letters, 3; 
Meno, 3; Parmenides, 1; Phaedo, 9; Phaedrus, 5; Philebus, 1; Protagoras, 4; 
Statesman, 3; Symposium, 9; Theages, 2; Fheaetetus, 8. 

5 See J. A. Notopoulos, The Platonism of Shelley (Durham, N. C., 1949), p. 114. 
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Except for the conception of the furor poeticus, the strong Platonic 
current in the Renaissance had little if any influence at all on Mon- 
taigne’s conception of Platonism.® The great doctrine of Platonic love, 
the essential feature of Renaissance Platonism, first formulated in full 
by Ficino’ and promulgated by many of the “feminist” writers in 
France, met with little sympathy in Montaigne. The essayist gives in 
“De l’amitié” what seems to us to be a perfect description of true Pla- 
tonic love in his relationship with La Boétie (“L’amitié est jouye a 
mesure qu’elle est desirée, ne s’esleve, se nourrit, ny ne prend accrois- 
sance qu’en la jouyssance comme estant spirituelle, et lame s’affinant 
par l'usage”—I, xxviii, 222a), but he denies that the exalted Neoplatonic 
conception can be realized between the sexes: “D’y comparer I’affec- 
tion envers les femmes, quoy qu’elle naisse de nostre choix, on ne peut, 
ny la loger en ce rolle” (ibid., 221a). 

Although Montaigne devotes to the subject of love one of his longest 
essays, “Sur des vers de Virgile,” and although he quotes Plato no less 
than seventeen times in this essay, his conception of love has little to 
do with Platonic love. There is no indication in the Essais that he be- 
lieved that the Renaissance variety of Platonic love could be deduced 
from Plato. In fact, he vulgarizes with a certain grossness the idealistic 
aspirations of the Neoplatonists: “Mon page faict l’amour et l’entend. 
Lisez luy Leon Hébreu et Ficin: on parle de luy, de ses pensées et de 
ses actions, et si il n’y entend rien” (III, v, 978b). 

Montaigne simply cannot conceive of any relationship between the 
sexes other than that based on physical attraction. Although he can 
say that “c’est aussi pour moy un doux commerce que celuy des belles 
et honnestes femmes” (III, iii, 921b, c), physical attraction, the senses, 
and age play the greatest role in his long development of social inter- 
course with ladies in “De trois commerces”—an intercourse which can 
never equal that of man with man (ibid., 922b). And his discussion 
of the social attractions of women merely brings to his mind the liaisons 
and amorous adventures of his own youth (ibid., 923-924). 

Montaigne even uses Plato (Timaeus, 91) either directly or through 
the intermediary of Erasmus (Praise of Folly, XVI1) or Tiraqueau 





6 The great Platonic inspiration in the literature of Renaissance France was 
exhausted before Montaigne began to write. Abel Lefranc’s study of Platonism in 
French literature, Grands écrivains francais de la Renaissance (Paris, 1914), pp. 
63-137, is confined to the period 1500-1550. There is one curious allusion to Plato 
in the Essais in which Montaigne acquiesces to the “Christianizing” of the Greek 
philosopher, “luy qui, par la sincerité de sa conscience, merita envers la faveur 
divine de penetrer si avant en la Chrestienne lumiére” (III, xii, 1170c), a thought 
which is found in many of the Church Fathers but which the essayist probably read 
first in Ficino, who develops it at great length. 

7 See especially Luigi Ferri, “Platonismo di Ficino, dottrina dell’amore,” La 
filosofia delle scuole italiane, XX1X (1884), 269 ff., and Jean Festugiére, “La philo- 
sophie de l’amour de Marsile Ficin et son influence sur la littérature frangaise au 
XVIe siécle,” Revista da Universidade de Coimbra, VIII (1922), 396-564. 
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(De legibus connubialibus, I, 14), as Rabelais did (III, xxxii), to 
prove the fundamentally erotic nature of the feminine sex (III, v, 
961c). He understands even less Socrates’ exalted discourse on love 
in the Symposium: “Pour Socrates l’amour est appetit de generation 
par l’entremise de la beauté” (ibid., 981c). If Montaigne preaches 
anything in the Essats, it is the indissoluble bond between the mind or 
spirit and the body. He employs Plato’s metaphor of the team of 
horses driven in harmony (Phaedrus, 246, 253, 254) to represent these 
two elements of our being (I, xxvi, 199a, c). That any love can be 
wholly “Platonic” is quite inconceivable to the essayist: ““Au demeu- 
rant, je leur oy souvent peindre cette intelligence toute spirituelle, et 
desdaigner de mettre en consideration l’interest que les sens y ont. Tout 
y sert...” And so he asks with biting irony: “Que ne prend il envie 
a quelqu’une de cette noble harde Socratique du corps a |’esprit, achetant 
au pris de ses cuisses une intelligence et generation philosofique et 
spirituelle ... ?” (III, v, 1004b, c). 

The other dominant Platonic idea in the Renaissance, the furor 
poeticus, was developed by the Neoplatonists of the Italian school from 
Plato’s Jon and Phaedrus. In France, Pontus de Tyard, a Platonizing 
poet, practically translates Phaedrus, 245, when he describes four 
types of divine frenzy: “En quatre sortes peut l’homme estre epris de 
divines fureurs. La premiére est par la fureur poétique procedant du 
don des Muses: la seconde est par l’intelligence des mysteres de secrets 
des religions souz Bacchus: la troisiesme par ravissement de prophetie, 
vaticination ou divination sous Apollon: et la quatriesme par la violence 
de l’amoureuse affection souz Amour et Venus.”® The middle-of-the- 
road, practical Montaigne, oddly enough, understands this furor poeticus 
better than one might expect. It is an aspect or facet of his nature which 
is often passed over in favor of the rationalist, the skeptic, or the 
naturalist. 

This genuinely Platonic element in Montaigne is bound up with his 
great love for poetry. History and poetry are the only subjects to 
which he had given his full attention, and the latter “j’ayme d’une 
particuliére inclination” (I, xxvi, 177a). From his early youth, poetry 
had the power “de me transpercer et transporter” (I, xxxvii, 269c). 
And in a completely unpoetical essay, the “Apologie de Raimond Se- 
bond,” the essayist testifies anew to the strange power of poetry over 
him : “Quant a moy, je ne m’estime point assez fort pour ouyr en sens 
rassis des vers d’Homere et de Catulle, chantez d’une voix suffisante 
par une belle et jeune bouche” (II, xii, 670b). It is such a pleasure to 
meet with passages in the Essais which discuss with charm and delicacy 





8 See among other passages: “Aristippus ne defendoit que le corps, comme si 
nous n’avions pas d’ame; Zenon n’embrassoit que l’ame, comme si nous n’avions 
pas de corps. Touts deux vicieusement” (III, xiii, 1246c). 

9 Quoted in J. Texte, Etudes de littérature curopéenne (Paris, 1898), p. 45. 
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poetic concepts and theories (cf. “Des livres” and “Sur des vers de 
Virgile”) that one wishes the essayist had written down more of his 
impressions on poetry. 

Montaigne, as much as anyone in his age, was able to distinguish 
sublime poetry from merely good or mediocre poetry. Impatient with 
the rash of poets in his century, Montaigne, with a Platonic coloring 
of his thought, places the gift of critical and aesthetic appreciation 
above that of “poetizing”: “Voicy merveille: nous avons bien plus de 
poétes, que de juges et interpretes de poésie. II est plus aisé de la faire, 
que de la cognoistre...la bonne, l’excessive, la divine est audessus 
des regles et de la raison. Quiconque en discerne la beauté d’une veue 
ferme et rassise, il ne la void pas, non plus que la splendeur d’un 
esclair” (I, xxxvii, 269c). Inspired by Plato’s image of the magnet in 
Ion, 533, he describes the effect of poetic frenzy upon a receptive im- 
agination such as his own: “La fureur qui espoincgonne celuy qui la 
scait penetrer, fiert encores un tiers a la luy ouyr traitter et reciter: 
comme l’aymant, non seulement attire un’aiguille, mais infond encores 
en icelle sa faculté d’en attirer d’autres” (ibid.). 

It is evident that in the Essais Plato is more often interpreted as poet 
than as philosopher. And it is precisely Plato’s poetic flights into the 
realm of philosophy that Montaigne is compelled to condemn. The 
essayist never wearies of chiding the poet-philosopher : ‘““Voyez prendre 
a mont l’essor a Platon en ses nuages poetiques; voyez chez luy le 
jargon des Dieux” (II, xii, 610a, c). The epithet universally given 
to Plato from ancient times is that of divine, but Montaigne believes that 
“il n’y a rien si humain en Platon que ce pourquoy ils disent qu’on 
lV’appelle divin” (III, xiii, 1256c). 

It is not the mystical or idealistic side of Plato which Montaigne 
relishes. On'the contrary, few prejudiced anti-Platonists have so sys- 
tematically and thoroughly refuted Platonic idealism. The heart of 
Plato’s philosophy—his metaphysics (theory of ideas) and the at- 
tendant doctrines of reminiscence (epistemology) and immortality 
of the soul—is disposed of in short order. Refusing to entertain such 
fantasies, Montaigne doubts that Plato himself set much store by his 
metaphysics: “Je ne me persuade pas aysement qu’Epicurus, Platon 
et Pythagoras nous ayent donné pour argent contant leurs Atomes, 
leurs Idées et leurs Nombres. IIs estoient trop sages pour establir leurs 
articles de foy de chose si incertaine et si debatable” (II, xii, 570a). 
The theory of reminiscence, Plato’s attempt to support his doctrine 
of ideas, is developed in the Phaedo to account for man’s knowledge of 
the eternal forms of creation through the prior existence of the soul. 
Montaigne ridicules this flight of fancy in the “Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond” : 


...comme disoit Platon que ce que nous aprenions n’estoit qu’un ressouvenir de 
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ce que nous avions sceu: chose que chacun, par experience, peut maintenir estre 
fauce : en premier lieu, d’autant qu’il ne nous ressouvient justement que de ce qu’on 
nous apprend...Secondement, ce qu'elle [l’Ame] scavoit, estant en sa pureté, 
c’estoit vraye science...la ou icy on luy faict recevoir le mensonge et le vice, 
si on l’en instruit! Enquoy elle ne peut employer sa reminiscence, cette image et 
conception n’ayant jamais logé en elle [ibid., 615a]. 


Montaigne considers Plato “un grand forgeur de miracles” (ibid., 
601c) because the philosopher did not hesitate to rise on wings of 
mysticism and even occultism to solve his philosophical problems. This 
is evident in the essayist’s critique of Plato’s theory of the immortality 
of the soul. It is against Montaigne’s whole conception of man to at- 
tempt to divide him into a higher, more spiritual element and a lower, 
material component and to affirm that one part can survive the other, 
“car nous sommes bastis de deux pieces principales essentielles, des- 
quelles la separation c’est la mort et ruyne de nostre estre” (ibid., 580a). 
This view of man runs counter to Christian theology, or at least that 
part which has been influenced by Neoplatonism and Neo-Stoicism, and 
it has been believed that Montaigne’s rebuttal of Plato is really a veiled 
attack on the Christian teaching of Erasmus.!° 

However that may be, the essayist is directly refuting the arguments 
in the Phaedo and the Symposium: “Et quand tu dis ailleurs Platon, 
que ce sera la partie spirituelle de l'homme 4a qui il touchera de jouyr 
des recompenses de Il’autre vie, tu nous dis chose d’aussi peu d’ap- 
parence. Car, a ce compte, ce ne sera plus l’homme, ny nous, par con- 
sequent, a qui touchera cette jouyssance” (II, xii, 579-580a). After 
denying a spiritual resurrection of man, Montaigne sharpens his 
thought by using Plato to deny an immortality for the body (ibid., 
578a). Apparently opposing any type of immortality for man, he states 
categorically : “Ce qui a cessé une fois d’estre, n’est plus” (ibid., 579a). 
The type of philosophizing involved in Plato’s metempsychosis and 
purification of souls is pure poetry for Montaigne: “Et certes la phi- 
losophie n’est qu’une poésie sophistiquée ... Platon n’est qu’un poéte 
descousu” (ibid., 601c). There are many Platos, however, who can 
be disengaged from the Dialogues, and the essayist found his Plato not 
in the Phaedo, the Symposium, and the Phaedrus, but in the Republic, 
the Timaeus, and the Laws. 

The most important essay of Montaigne as a reader of Plato is the 
richly philosophical “Apologie de Raimond Sebond,” which, significant 
or not for his mature thought, is his only attempt to grapple intellectu- 
ally with the whole of ancient philosophy. This long and tortuous chap- 
ter is in many ways an essay on Platonism. However, among the sharp 
turns and labyrinthine progressions of the “Apologie,” a clear and 
consistent view of the essayist’s attitude toward Platonism is not im- 





10 According to Jacob Zeitlin, ed. and trans., The Essays of Michel de Mon- 
taigne (New York, 1934-36), II, 501. 
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mediately clear. The sixty-two references to Plato in the essay are 
almost evenly divided between the period before 1580 and the period 
after 1588.4 

Many of the twenty-three allusions to Plato in the earlier period 
serve to depose the traditional Plato, the poet-philosopher and highly 
imaginative genius who mingled myths, intuition, and mysticism with 
his philosophical speculations. Here Montaigne repudiates the theories 
of ideas, reminiscence, and immortality of the soul. In the first edition 
of the essay Plato is invoked again and again as embodying the type 
of presumption and otherworldliness which the essayist determinedly 
refutes as wholly unreliable. This portrayal persists, in the 1588 edition, 
with only two additional Platonic allusions. 

In 1588-92, however, Montaigne returns to the “Apologie” and 
sketches a completely new Plato with thirty-seven important interpola- 
tions. When Hugo Friedrich refers to Montaigne’s “Platon-Fremd- 
heit,”!2 his argument is taken mainly from the Platonic portrait of 
1580 and not from the later Plato whom Montaigne accepted with great 
sympathy. 

Montaigne found the Plato after his own heart in the Timaeus, that 
curious dialogue which alone represented Plato in the Middle Ages, the 
book that has been used to support the Mosaic account of creation, 
naturalism, mysticism, pantheism, and anything else which one may 
care to read into it. The following sampling of twenty-six borrowings 
from the Timaeus reveals what Montaigne discovered in the dialogue: 


Nous raisonnons hazardeusement et inconsidereement, dict Timaeus en Platon, par 
ce que, comme nous, nos discours ont grande participation au hazard [I, xlvii 324c]. 


L’intelligence est en tous les Dieux, dict Platon, et en fort peu d’hommes [II, xii, 
493c]. 


Et Platon estime qu'il y ayt quelque vice d’impieté a trop curieusement s’enquerir 
et de Dieu et du monde, et des causes premieres des choses [tbid., 554c]. 


Timaeus, ayant a instruire Socrates de ce qu'il scait des Dieux du monde et des 
hommes, propose d’en parler comme un homme a un homme... car les exactes rai- 
sons n’estre en sa main ny en mortelle main [tbid., 564c]. 


Platon, ayant a parler des Daimons au Timée: C’est entreprinse, dict-il, qui sur- 
passe notre portée. [And Montaigne adds:] Il en faut croire ces anciens qui se sont 
dicts engendrez d’eux [ibid., 599c]. 





11 The following are page references to Plato in this essay, which comprises two 
hundred pages in Thibaudet’s one-volume edition: II, xii, 489a, 489c, 490b, 490c, 
493c, 497a, 498c, 535c, 545c, 557c, 561b, 564c, 566a, 566c;} 567c, 570a, 570-571c, 574c, 
577a, 578a, 579a, 579c, 580c, 586c, 588c, 591a, 595c, 599c, 600c, 601c, 603c, 604a, 
606c, 607a, 610a, 610c, 61la, 613a, 615a, 616c, 620c, 7 625a, 627-628c, 644c, 645c, 
654a, 655a, 657c, 662c, 663c, 680a, 680c. 

12 Montaigne (Bern, 1949), p. 70: “Zwar laBt sich eine ausgiebige Beschaftigung 
mit Platon in den letzten Lebensjahren erkennen. Sie ist aber weder systematisch, 
noch schwacht sie seine Platon-Fremdheit ab. Keine der grofen idealistischen 
Lehren Platons hat er in sich aufgenommen.” 
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Platon, sur le discours de I’estat de nostre corps et de celuy des bestes: Que ce que 
nous avons dict soit vray, nous en asseurerions, si nous avions sur cela confirmation 
d’un oracle ; seulement nous asseurons que c’est le plus vray semblablement que nous 
ayons sceu dire [ibid., 601c]. 


Passages like these prompted Montaigne to reconsider the Dialogues 
and their author afresh. The fact that Plato is able to defend contrary 
opinions with equal effectiveness is not lost on Montaigne. Indeed, the 
essayist finds Plato’s main purpose to lie in that direction: “Platon me 
semble avoir aymé cette forme de philosopher par dialogues, a escient, 
pour loger plus decemment en diverses bouches la diversité et variation 
de ses propres fantasies” (ibid., 567c). Many of the dialogues end 
inconclusively, subjects are changed according to the whims of the 
participants, and a lightness of tone and informality is preserved at 
all times. There is every indication that Plato is reproducing in part 
discussions and conversations which took place in the gymnasion. For 
every Fontenelle, Voltaire, and prejudiced philosophe in the eighteenth 
century who found in Plato a sophist or subtle dialectician, there has 
been a Montaigne, a Pascal,-a La Fontaine, or a Renan who has seen 
the intellectual honesty of a not too systematic philosophical position. 
The essayist is a true Platonist when he states: “DISTINGO est le 
plus universel membre de ma Logique” (II, i, 372b). 

We have said that Montaigne’s esteem for Plato grew with his love 
for Socrates. The Platonic portrayal of the Socratic “not-knowing,” 
the description of Socrates as a midwife who does not teach but merely 
assists in the birth of ideas in others, who taught that the best judgment 
concerning divine and celestial matters is not to judge at all, whose best 
wisdom was simplicity and best doctrine ignorance—all of this is care- 
fully noted by Montaigne in long passages in the Essais. Some com- 
mentators have considered Plato a dogmatist, others a skeptic, and 
still others have found both characteristics in Plato. Montaigne’s only 
comment: “Le conducteur de ses dialogismes, Socrates, va tousjours 
demandant et esmouvant la dispute, jamais l’arrestant, jamais satis- 
faisant, et dict n’avoir autre science que la science de s’opposer” (II, 
xii, 566-567c). 

And so the picture of Plato as skeptic gradually emerges from the 
Essais, the dialogizer who merely proves the weakness of human rea- 
son to discover truth: “Nous sgavons les choses en songe, dict Platon, 
et les ignorons en verité” (ibid., 557c). The essayist is even willing to 
forgive Plato his extravagant theories on the soul and the universe 
because the philosopher presents them as hypothetical and highly 
debatable. In 1580 Montaigne affirms that Epicurus would have an easy 
game to refute Plato’s conception of the divine and immortal human 
soul, but in 1588-92 he redeems his Plato by carefully adding, “s’il ne 
se couvroit souvent par sette sentence: Qu’il est impossible d’establir 
quelque chose de certain de l’immortelle nature par la mortelle” (ibid., 
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580c). This interpretation of Plato is a perfectly justifiable one; it has 
been held by some of the best Platonists.1* To make an extreme skeptic 
of Plato may be an exaggeration of certain tendencies in the Dialogues, 
yet it is essentially the development given to Platonism by the New 
Academy (Chrysippus, Carneades, and Cleitomachus) and by a Roman 
admirer of Plato, Cicero. In the essayist’s wide reading, Plutarch comes 
closest to the type of Platonism to which he adheres—Plutarch, whose 
opinions, we have seen, are “Platoniques, douces et accommodables a 
la societé civile” (II, x, 454a). 

Montaigne’s use of Plato is not limited to his skeptical thesis in the 
“Apologie.” Having proved the wavering and vacillating character of 
Plato’s philosophy, for “jamais instruction ne fut titubante et rien as- 
severente, si la sienne ne l’est” (II, xii, 567c), he salvages many features 
of Platonic thought on the purely human level. The influence or cor- 
roboration of Plato can be found in Montaigne’s philosophy of nature, 
his political conservatism and views on society in general, his educa- 
tional theories, and even his arguments on the nature and place of 
women (III, v, 961c, 962c, 1005c) and on the art of medicine.* 

There is, first of all, the essayist’s general conception of nature: “Ay 
je pas veu en Platon ce divin mot, que nature n’est rien qu’une poésie 
oenigmatique ? comme peut estre qui diroit une peinture voilée et tene- 
breuse, entreluisant d’une infinie varieté de faux jours 4 exercer nos 
conjectures” (II, xii, 600c). In this vast and incomprehensible nature, 
man’s best course is to conform to his own nature: “Ce grand precepte 
est souvent allegué en Platon: Fay ton faict et te cognoy. Chascun de 
ces deux membres enveloppe generallement tout nostre devoir, et 
semblablement enveloppe son compagnon” (I, iii, 35c). To conform 
according to one’s ability to a benign but no less just and prudent 
nature, to recognize one’s capabilities and defects, to know oneself in 
the deepest Socratic sense—this is what Montaigne learns from Plato: 
“...Testre veritable est le commencement d’une grande vertu, et le 
premier article que Platon demande au gouverneur de sa republique” 
(II, xviii, 752a, c). In “De l’institution des enfants,” a great Platonic 
essay in which Plato is cited on nearly every page, Montaigne agrees 





13 “Now there are in the history of philosophy two opposite Platonic traditions ; 
two legitimate yet divergent streams of influence from him. Two very different yet 
equally representative scholars we may see in thought emerging from his school.” 
Walter Pater in Plato and Platonism (London, 1912), p. 193: After discussing the 
Platonic dogmatists, Pater says: “But it is in quite different company we must 
look for the tradition, the development of Plato’s actual method of learning and 
teaching ...for [them] Platonism has been in fact only another name for scepti- 
cism, in a recognisable philosophic tradition ... It is like the very trick and impress 
of the Platonic Socrates himself again, in those endless conversations of Montaigne 
... with himself, with the living, with the dead through their writings... Typical 
Platonist or sceptic, he is therefore also the typical essayist” (pp. 193-194). 

14 For Plato and medicine see especially I, xxxvi, 264c; II, xxxvii, 858c, 860b; 
III, xiii, 1196b, 1212b, 1224c. 
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with Plato’s belief “la fermeté, la foy, la sincerité estre la vraye phi- 
losophie, les autres sciences et qui visent ailleurs, n’estre que fard” 
(1, xxvi, 185c). One may deny that the true and complete Plato is 
apprehended in the Essais ; but it cannot be denied that much of Mon- 
taigne’s mature thought is translatable into Platonic terms. 

The essayist is content largely with quoting Plato’s sensible remarks 
on nature and the following of her laws. He interprets Plato’s Republic 
as founded solely on the requirements of natural law and human nature: 
“La principale ordonnance de Platon en sa Republique, c’est donner a 
ses citoyens, selon leur nature, leur charge.” He then adds a personal 
observation : “Nature peut tout et fait tout” (I, xxv, 173c). Montaigne 
is interested less in the theoretical foundations of Plato’s political struc- 
ture in the Republic and the Laws than he is in the practical rules of 
conduct and training prescribed for the citizens. In “Du pedantisme”’ it 
is Plato’s scant concern for learning and scholarly achievement in his 
Republic ; in “Des prieres” it is his respect for the established religion 
and his dislike of change and innovation. In one place it is Plato’s re- 
marks on the use of wine in the state (II, ii, 381c), and again the ques- 
tion of suicide (II, iii, 389c, viii, 438c), marriage laws and the position 
of women in society (III, v, 1005c, xiii, 1233c), his regard for beauty 
in the rulers (II, xvii, 723c), or his emphasis on health and physical 
exercise, on pastime and games (I, xxvi, 199c, 200-201c; ITI, v, 962c). 

Hardly anyone today reads the diffuse treatise which Plato entitled 
the Laws ; yet Montaigne has scores and perhaps hundreds of allusions, 
direct or indirect, to this dialogue, a work of undeniably practical im- 
port. In no other work—and this accounts for Montaigne’s interest in 
the Lazws—is Plato more specific and factual in his search for prac- 
tical solutions to the evils in social and political life. The septuagenary 
Plato, writing of government with gentle irony after discouraging 
experiences in practical politics, was especially appealing to the aging 
Montaigne who had witnessed one of France’s most troublous political 
periods. It is the sober and reasonable Plato, the man of the world, 
legislating with the defects and intransigency of human nature con- 
stantly in mind, who offers social and political wisdom to Montaigne’s 
strife-torn age. 

The overriding consideration that makes of Plato “un maistre ouvrier 
en tout gouvernement politique” (III, ix, 1065c) is simply his pre- 
dominantly conservative position in government and politics. Although 
Plato has often been invoked by radicals and revolutionaries and 
Utopian-minded political dreamers, as he was by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, his thought always remained essentially conservative, as Emile 
Faguet shows in his excellent book Pour quw’on lise Platon. Both Plato 
and Montaigne were conservatives in ethics, religion, literature, and 
government. The essayist’s insistence that ancient customs in a state 
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are preferable to a new, untried state of affairs follows directly from 
Plato: 


Platon, en ses loix, n’estime peste du monde plus dommageable a sa cité, que de 
laisser prendre liberté a la jeunesse de changer ... remuant son jugement tantost 
en cette assiette, tantost en cette 14, courant aprés les nouvelletez, honorant leurs 
inventeurs; par ott les mceurs se corrompent, et toutes anciennes institutions vien- 
nent a desdein et 4 mespris. En toutes choses, sauf simplement aux mauvaises, la 
mutation est 4 craindre...et nulles loix ne sont en leur vray credit, que celles 
ausquelles Dieu a donné quelque ancienne durée: de mode que personne ne scache 
leur naissance, ny qu’elles ayent jamais esté autres [I, xliii, 308c]. 


Montaigne’s extreme detachment from the business of political re- 
form has often been considered the weakest link in his moral philoso- 
phy ; yet there is a fallacy in contemplating his lack of zeal for reform 
through the eyes of those who have witnessed the great liberalizing 
movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In an age in 
which every action and counteraction merely served to increase the 
public burden and inflame the opposing parties, Montaigne’s point is 
that to do nothing is to do good, that the remedy which kills the patient 
is more to be dreaded than the disease itself. Plato anticipates Mon- 
taigne’s spirit in his seventh letter, in which he advises against revolu- 
tion in order to rid the state of evil and corrupt political practices: 
“Platon de mesme ne consent pas qu’on face violence au repos de son 
pays pour le guerir, et n’accepte pas l’amendement qui couste le sang 
et ruine des citoyens, establissant l’office d’un homme de bien, en ce cas, 
de laisser tout 1a” (III, xii, 1169c). And the essayist is quick to add: 
“J’estois Platonicien de ce costé la, avant que je sceusse qu’il y eust de 
Platon au monde” (ibid., 1170c). Montaigne’s protestation of inde- 
pendence on this point is indicative of a general effort in the Essais to 
free himself from the judgments of the ancients. That he succeeded 
cannot be doubted ; for, just as Epictetus said that sheep eat grass but 
grow wool on their backs, so also can Montaigne affirm that bees pilfer 
thyme and marjoram from flowers but make their own honey (I, xxvi, 
184a). 

It is the same with religion. Montaigne quotes with approval Varro’s 
statement that, since religion was already instituted in the state, he 
would write according to custom and not according to its true 
nature (III, ix, 1071c). The essayist savors Plato’s ironies on the 
popular religion : 


Car, ott il escrit selon soy, il ne prescrit rien 4 certes. Quand il faict le legislateur, 
il emprunte un style regentant et asseverant, et si y mesle hardiment les plus fan- 
tastiques de ses inventions, autant utiles 4 persuader 4 la commune que ridicules 
a persuader 4 soy-mesme... Et pourtant, en ses loix, il 4 grand soing qu’on ne 
chante en publiq que poésies desquelles les fabuleuses feintes tendent 4 quelque 
utile fin...que c’est injustice de ne le [l’esprit] paistre plustost de mensonges 
profitables que de mensonges ou inutiles ou dommageables [II, xii, 570c]. 
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Montaigne conveys many of his own ideas on religion when he con- 
cludes with Plato: “Il dict tout destroussement en sa republique que, 
pour le profit des hommes, il est souvent besoin de les piper” (ibid., 
570-571c). The essayist’s religious thought is Platonic in that he was 
able to extract from his favorite dialogues the fundamental tenets of 
his religious credo: 


Platon, en ses loix, faict trois sortes d’injurieuse creance des Dieux: Qu’il n’y en 
ayt point; qu’ils ne se meslent pas de nos affaires; qu’ils ne refusent rien a nos 
voeux, offrandes et sacrifices [I, lvi, 354-355c]. 


Platon...dict, au Timaee, le pere du monde ne se pouvoir nommer; aux loix, 
qu'il ne se faut enquerir de son estre... et recoit en outre ceux [des dieux] qui ont 
esté receuz par l’ancienne institution en chasque republique [II, xii, 574c]. 


Montaigne, like Plato in his Republic, found order and stability in 
religious conservatism. 

Although he relished many of the ideas in the Republic and the Laws, 
Montaigne discovered little value in Plato’s attempt to construct a 
utopian state, nor does he believe the project practicable. However 
idealistic the structure Plato was formulating might seem (and this 
was sufficient for Montaigne to oppose it), Montaigne missed com- 
pletely the fact that Plato’s design in these dialogues is really conserva- 
tive, i.e., his Utopia was modelled not only on Sparta but also on the 
past, the great Athenian aristocracy which had degenerated into 
oligarchy and tyranny. The prescriptions in the Republic are Plato’s 
method of regaining this political ideal while avoiding the pitfalls which 
caused its historical collapse. Having lived through France’s bloodiest 
civil wars, Montaigne was much more pessimistic than Plato concern- 
ing the eventual outcome of his project: 


La necessité compose les hommes et les assemble. Cette cousture fortuite se 
forme apres en loix; car il en a esté d’aussi farouches qu’aucune opinion humaine 
puisse enfanter, qui toutesfois ont maintenu leurs corps avec autant de santé et 
longeur de vie que celles de Platon et Aristote scauroyent faire. 

Et certes toutes ces descriptions de police, feintes par art, se trouvent ridicules 
et ineptes 4 mettre en practique. Ces grandes et longues altercations de la meilleure 
forme de societé et des reigles plus commodes a nous attacher, sont altercations 
propres seulement a l’exercice de nostre esprit [III, ix, 1070b]. 


Is this one of the passages which inspired Pascal, an avid reader of the 
Essais, to write : “On ne s’imagine Platon et Aristote qu’avec de grandes 
robes de pédants. C’étaient des gens honnétes et comme les autres, 
riant avec leurs amis: et quand ils se sont divertis 4 faire leurs Lois 
et leur Politique, ils l’ont fait en se jouant” ?!® Pascal probably read the 
Essais before he read the Dialogues ; and Montaigne read the Dialogues 
in the light of his pessimistic view that states survive in spite of them- 
selves: “C’est, comme dict Platon, chose puissante et de difficile dis- 





15 Pensées (Paris, 1845), 1X, 15, pp. 180-181. 
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solution qu’une civile police” (III, ix, 1073-1074c). The essayist 
prefers the newly discovered primitive societies of the New World to 
Plato’s artifices : “Combien trouveroit il la republique qu’il a imaginée, 
esloignée de cette perfection” (I, xxxi, 244a). 

In addition to Plato the idealist, the skeptic, the man of the world, 
and the political thinker, there remains Plato the writer. In 1580 Mon- 
taigne cautiously refrains from criticizing an apocryphal dialogue, the 
Axiochus, because it bore Plato’s name: “Quand je me trouve dégousté 
de l’Axioche de Platon, comme d’un ouvrage sans force, eu esgard a un 
tel autheur, mon jugement ne s’en croit pas” (II, x, 45la). Many years 
later, however, in the same essay, Montaigne is bold enough to commit 
the “audacious sacrilege” of considering the Dialogues “aussi trainans” 
(ibid., 456c). This is a criticism which every reader of the Dialogues 
has at one time or another considered justified. But Montaigne cannot 
have it both ways. Viewed in another manner, it is this very shortcom- 
ing which allows Plato the modulations, the variations, and the play of 
ideas which the essayist found so essential to the Dialogues : “Diverse- 
ment traicter les matieres est aussi bien les traicter que conformement, 
et mieux: a scavior plus copieusement et utilement” (II, xii, 567c). 
This is, after all, Montaigne’s own method of composition. 

Apart from his occasional impatience with the halting argument in 
many of the dialogues, Montaigne admired Plato’s style as much as 
that of any other writer, including his favorite Plutarch. This cannot 
be overemphasized ; for, while Montaigne had once read for ostentation 
or for wisdom, after 1588 he read authors to enjoy their style: “Et tous 
les jours m’amuse 4 lire en des autheurs, sans soin de leur science, y 
cherchant leur fagon, non leur subject” (III, viii, 1039c). Montaigne 
enjoyed Plato’s “fagon” because the essay is merely the modern form 
of Platonic dialectit. The dialogue and the essay (especially 4 la Mon- 
taigne) employ the very same method, in the Greek sense of methodos 
—‘‘a circuitous journey.” Montaigne says that he has no more made 
a book than his book has made him, because the Essais are ‘“consub- 
stantial” with their author, the expression of his very nature. The 
great Platonist, Walter Pater, explains Montaigne as well as Plato 
when he states that “this dialectic method, this continuous discourse 
with one’s self, being, for those who prosecute it with thoroughness, 
co-extensive with life itself [is] a part of the continuous company we 
keep with ourselves through life.” 

There is in the Platonic dialogue the same. freedom of movement, 
the happy variations, and the nonchalant progressions and digressions 
which Montaigne cultivated and attempted to justify on many occa- 
sions. The essayist’s ecstasy over style in Plutarch’s Daemon of Soc- 
rates arises spontaneously in a paragraph devoted to the magic and 





16 Plato and Platonism, p. 185. 
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sparkle of Plato’s dialogue art : “O Dieu, que ces gaillardes escapades, 
que cette variation a de beauté, et plus lors que plus elle retire au non- 
chalant et fortuite” (III, ix, 1115c). Naturalness, simplicity, non- 
chalance, the identity of thought and expression—these are Montaigne’s 
literary ideals: “Mon stile et mon esprit vont vagabondant de mesme” 
(ibid., 1116c). 

When Montaigne defines his style in the Essais as “un parler informe 
et sans regle, un jargon populaire et un proceder sans definition, sans 
partition, sans conclusion” (II, xvii, 719c), he unwittingly gives a de- 
scription of Plato’s dialogue form of writing. It is the “low” or “fa- 
miliar” style which Emerson found in his favorite writers—the con- 
creteness, the robustness, and down-to-earth manner of describing 
things: “I look back over all my reading, and think how few authors 
have given me things: Plato has, and Shakespeare, and Plutarch, and 
Montaigne.’’!? Emerson’s singling out of the Plato-Plutarch-Montaigne 
relationship as a literary tradition involving the happy combination of 
thought and style is not wholly accidental. It is also not coincidence that 
Montaigne discovered the “low” style in Plato: “Je scay aussi que 
les plus grands maistres et Xenophon et Platon, on les void souvent se 
relascher a cette basse facgon, et populaire, de dire et traiter les choses, 
la soustenant des graces qui ne leur manquent jamais” (II, xvii, 720a,c). 

It is furthermore a poetic style, and not entirely in the sense that 
the “prosaic’’ Montesquieu was able to name “les quatre grands poétes, 
Platon, Malebranche, Shaftesbury, Montaigne.”’!® Some of the greatest 
French poets were not writers of verse (e.g., Rabelais, Pascal, La 
Bruyére, Chateaubriand). When Montaigne says, “j’ayme l’alleure 
poetique, 4 sauts et 4 gambades” (III, ix, 1115c), he is thinking of 
Plato’s Jon: “C’est une art, comme dict Platon, legere, volage, demo- 
niacle” (ibid.). Sainte-Beuve comments on Montesquieu’s selection of 
the “four great poets” by exclaiming : “Combien cela est vrai de Mon- 
taigne! Nul écrivain en francais, y compris les poétes proprement dit, 
n’a eu de la poésie une aussi haute idée que lui.”!® To understand and 
to love poetry—and it was Montaigne’s one enduring love—does not 
make one a poet, but it does account for an element of poetry in the 
Essais. To explain his conception of the prose which is more akin to 
poetry than to prose, Montaigne invokes Plato and thereby cements 
the single greatest bond that attaches him to the Dialogues: 


Mille poétes trainent et languissent a la prosaique ; mais la meilleure prose ancienne 
(et je la seme ceans indifferemment pour vers) reluit par tout de la vigueur et 





17 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes 
(Boston and New York, 1904-14), VIII, 126. Montaigne uses the same expression : 
“Plutarque est libre par tout. Seneque est plein de pointes et saillies; Plutarque, 
de choses” (II, x, 455a). 

18 Pensées diverses, in Giuvres complétes de Montesquieu (Paris, 1883), p. 626. 

19 Causeries du lundi, 28 avril, 1851 (Paris; 1890), IV, 94. 
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hardiesse poetique, et represente l’air de sa fureur. Il luy faut certes quitter la 
maistrise et preeminence en la parlerie. Le poéte, dict Platon, assis sur le trepied 
des Muses, verse de furie tout ce qui luy vient en la bouche, comme la gargouille 
d’une fontaine, sans le ruminer et poiser, et luy eschappe des choses de diverse 
couleur, de contraire substance et d’un cours rompu. Luy mesmes est tout poétique 
..- LIII, ix, 1116b, c]. 
It is here that the Essais approach closest to the true Platonic spirit 
which they so often debase and ridicule. It is here that the so lucid, so 
cynical, so rational Montaigne abandons the self-imposed barriers of 
reason and naturalism to reflect an inspiration and enthusiasm asso- 
ciated with Plato. It is not quite Platonic idealism, but it is one reason, 
and not the least, why the names of Plato and Montaigne will continue 
to be mentioned together in the literary heritage of the Western world. 
The spirit animating the Essais is generally considered to be the 
antithesis of the spirit of the Platonic Dialogues; yet we have seen 
that Plato is one of the most quoted ancient authorities in the Essais. 
This apparent paradox is resolved by an awareness that Montaigne is 
at one and the same time combating a particular form of Platonism 
while wholeheartedly espousing another type of Platonism. Montaigne 
often goes out of his way to heap ridicule upon Platonic idealism, as 
in his critique of Platonic love; yet his conception of womanhood and 
the place of women in society can be very clearly traced in the Dialogues. 
Montaigne dismisses with a shrug many metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical Platonic “fancies,” yet the few simple tenets he propounds in 
the Essais and his philosophy of healthy skepticism are essentially and 
profoundly Platonic. The essayist abruptly rejects Plato’s political 
idealism, yet his own political philosophy derives in great part from the 
Republic and the Laws. And finally, Montaigne, if for no other reason, 
is a great descendant of Plato in literary tradition. Montaigne was never 
able to free himself, and little did he try, from the power and seduction 
of great poetical literature, and in his literary pantheon Plato was 
always to remain his patron deity. 


Boston College 











THE RHETORIC OF INEFFABILITY: TOWARD 
A DEFINITION OF MYSTICAL POETRY 


Lowry NELSON, Jr. 


LTHOUGH much has been written on mysticism in general, the 
A two central questions concerning mystical poetry, its nature and 
its literary history, remain open. Any attempt to define the position of 
mystical poetry in literature is bound to be difficult, chiefly because the 
criterion of sincerity so often intrudes, and because tradition makes 
no sharp division between devotional and strictly mystical poetry. The 
history of mystical poetry is also vexed because of its close relation to 
biography and to the great quantity of mystical doctrine in the form 
of spiritual exercises and methods of interpretation. There is room, 
then, for an independent literary view that does not rest on, say, the 
threefold interpretation of Scripture or on the doctrinal statements 
of the mystics themselves. In other words, there is a claim to be made, 
in the name of literary history, for mystical poetry purely as poetry. In 
this essay, therefore, I shall leave out of account the many good works 
on mysticism in general and on the religious significance of mystical 
poetry. 

Literary historians must face possible alternatives that would be 
impertinent or unnecessary for those concerned purely with religious 
matters. At the very worst, for example, some apparent mystics may 
have deceived us with true-seeming but false accounts. The reverse, too, 
is possible. It may be that some of those who actually made the ascent 
were unable to handle words persuasively. To be rigorously critical 
toward mystical poetry, we must completely detach intention from per- 
formance, leaving the first to ecclesiastical authorities as their proper 
concern and reserving the second for our purely lay purposes. Once 
literary critics have asserted their limited rights over the artistic works 
of the mystical poets, they can turn to the question of how to deal with 
them. There are some who sincerely feel that the critic must temper 
his judgment with a reverence for the holiness of the poet and, by 
extension, of his poetry. Menéndez Pelayo felt very reluctant to criticize 
the poetry of St. John of the Cross. He confessed that he underwent 
a kind of “religious fear” at the thought of “touching” them. “Por alli,” 
he wrote, “ha pasado el espiritu de Dios, hermoseandolo y santifi- 
candolo todo.’ But such an attitude might easily lead to unfortunate 





1“La poesia mistica en Espafia,” Estudios y discursos de critica histérica y 
literaria, I (Santander, 1941), 97. Menéndez Pelayo does go on to consider St. 
John’s poetry in general, but always:at a distance and with the conviction that “no 
es licito dudar que el Espiritu Santo regia y gobernaba la pluma del escritor” 
(p. 99). ‘ 
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confusion. It is implied, ever so lightly, that St. John’s poems are props 
of his sanctity. It happens that he was a great poet, as well as an il- 
lustrious saint. But what about saints of perhaps even greater luster 
who were mediocre or bad poets? Consider St. Teresa, for example. 

We are left, then, asking the properly literary questions. Can the 
word “mystical” be used as a purely literary term? Are saints’ poems 
a special problem for literary criticism? More specifically, what prob- 
lems of poetic expression are involved? Or, to put it another way, is 
there an actual literary mode we can call mystical? When the matter is 
seen in literary dimensions, a few answers suggest themselves. 

Observing that the words “mystic” and “mystical” have had for our 
purposes an inconclusive lexicographical history, we have no choice 
but to start from the beginning. Perhaps the surest way to make “mysti- 
cal’’ a useful literary term is to keep it from meaning the same as 
“religious” or “devotional” or “meditative.” If we decided to use the 
word “religious” to describe all poems that have to do with the supreme 
supernatural, we would probably have to admit to this category a poem 
like Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium.” But its odd sort of terrestrial im- 
mortality, though “out of nature,” hardly jibes with the usual meaning 
of “religious” as relating to established cults of the supernatural. It 
might, all the same, be considered simply “supernatural,” the queer 
private transmutation of pantheism that it is. This suggests making 
“supernatural” a capacious class of poetry, to include pantheistic and 
animistic poetry, with lesser branches in, for example, strictly religious 
poetry concerned with established doctrines, in ghost poems, and in 
mystical poetry. 

As a working definition, then, we may say that mystical poetry is 
supernatural, not necessarily pantheistic, animistic, or, in the strict 
sense, religious ; and, furthermore, that it concerns union in some way 
with the single and transcendent supernatural. In this way we can 
distinguish it from special creeds and yet insist that it deals in its 
particular way with the supernatural. Here it may be objected that that 
is what mystical has always meant—descriptive of union with the 
divine. But so often the word is used, as we may see in anthologies of 
supposedly mystical poetry, to mean religious or devotional or philo- 
sophical or meditative or what not, according to the inclination of the 
user ; and traditionally it has been directly associated with particular 
religious doctrines.” 

Within the bounds of a reasonably clear definition, we can make a 
further distinction. Conceivably and actually, there is poetry about the 
idea of having a mystical experience and there is also poetry that tries 
to communicate the experience itself. It is, of course, the latter sort 





2 See, for example, D. H. S. Nicholson and A. H. E. Lee, The Oxford Book of 
English Mystical Verse (Oxford, 1917), and Poetas misticos espaiioles, ed. Juan 
Gil-Albert (Mexico City, 1942). 
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that is most difficult to compose and discuss. At the risk of not always 
being able to maintain the distinction, we may try to exclude poetry 
about indeterminates and narrow our interest to only those poems 
totally concerned with expressing a particular experience of the single 
and transcendent supernatural. But are not such experiences of their 
very nature inexpressible? There are degrees of the ineffable, but 
surely that kind of experience is the most ineffable thing we can imagine. 
Nevertheless, mystical poems, to a much greater degree than other 
poems, are committed to expressing the inexpressible—not in attempt- 
ing to express what is almost inexpressible or expressible only with 
great difficulty or some je ne sais quoi, but what will always be un- 
yielding to expression. Is this not, then, merely a flat paradox? With- 
out qualification it certainly is. Nevertheless, poetry (not to say lan- 
guage) has at its command powerful means for characterizing a great 
range of indeterminate experience. All those means might be put under 
the paradoxical but useful heading of the rhetoric of the ineffable. 

We must not be put off by the apparent contradictions. Whenever 
the natural and supernatural meet, they are bound to generate paradox. 
Even the mystical poets cannot often free themselves of the natural 
dimensions of time and space. When they attempt to express their 
ecstasies they are encumbered, like the rest of poets, with earth-bound 
words. Any adequate account of their experience would, of course, 
be impossible. Their only recourse is to describe what led up to the 
ineffable experience and what followed it, in an attempt to show in 
what degree or in what way it was ineffable. The whole range of pos- 
sible expression is teeming with paradoxes, all of which could be suc- 
cinctly stated as universal but poetically deflationary commonplaces. 
Yet flat paradox in a poem is worse than none at all. Merely to say, 
as does St. Teresa, “Que muero porque no muero,” and to gloss the 
paradox with others of the same sort, accomplishes little poetically ; in 
fact, one could say that it wastes a great deal because it throws away 
far too soon the poem’s chances. In all poetry that uses paradox the 
poet’s main skill consists in keeping the members of the paradox from 
collapsing together. Had Milton, for example, said at an early point in 
“Lycidas” that the hero rises because he sinks, or had he failed within 
the poem to keep in suspense his hero’s ultimate fate, we would have 
reason to call the poem a failure. In particular, mystical poetry is fraught 
with a basic paradox—the impossibility of expression and, though 
doomed to fail, the attempt at it. One of the richest resources of mystical 
poetry is the power generated by that paradox. 

Before taking up poems that actually are mystical in our restrictive 
sense, we may profitably consider why familiar poems like “Lycidas” 
and Paradise Lost are not. “Lycidas” deals with a supernatural reality 
and turns upon a paradox resulting from the conjunction of the human 
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and the divine. On the other hand, it is not concerned with a direct 
experience of the divine vision. The ultimate goal of the poem, as it 
turns out, is the vision of Lycidas in a rather bucolic and conventional 
Heaven. For the most part, transcendence and ineffability are assumed 
in the allegorical frame. The same is largely true of Paradise Lost. In 
scattered places, especially just before the battle in Heaven, the reader 
is made aware that the actual events were unspeakably different from 
the descriptions in human language. Yet the poem as a whole deals 
with explicit relations between man and his anthropomorphized God ; 
and little is made of the ineffable divine vision. There is, of course, 
nothing new in saying that Milton did not write mystical poetry ; nor 
is this anything to his discredit. His work offers itself simply as a 
familiar point of reference. 

In a few poems of the Middle Ages and, of course, in Dante and 
St. John of the Cross, one finds true examples of mystical poetry. It 
should be said at once that most if not all of the great mediaeval hymns 
are not unfairly characterized as doctrinal or meditative poems. Con- 
sider, for instance, St. Thomas Aquinas’ hymn, “Pange, lingua.’’® It 
expounds the doctrine of transubstantiation without focusing on the 
actual mystical process. We are simply told, 

Verbum-caro panem verum 
verbo carnem efficit, 
fitque sanguis Christi merum... 
St. Thomas makes little attempt to capture poetic faith in the mystery 
of the Eucharist. His interest is confined to the religious dogma. If 
perception should falter, the good Christian can draw his full conviction 
from religious faith: 
... et, si sensus deficit, 
ad firmandum cor sincerum 
sola fides sufficit. 
It is not, then, among the hymns, but rather, so it would seem, mostly 
among those poems based on the Song of Songs, that we find examples 
approaching mystical poetry in our restrictive sense. 

Perhaps the best example of a mystical poem derived from the Song 
of Songs is the one formerly attributed to. St. Peter Damian, “Quis est 
hic / qui pulsat ad ostium.”* It can most accurately be described as a 
poem about the failure of the mystical experience. In all respects it 
follows closely the account in the Song of Songs, of the Lover’s night 
visit and His unexpected disappearance. The traditional interpretation 
of the Song of Songs as a dialogue between Christ and the Christian soul 





3 Text in The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, ed. Stephen Gaselee (Ox- 
ford, 1928), pp. 142-144. 

4 Ibid., pp. 69-70. See also the metrical arrangement in F. J. E. Raby, A History 
of Christian-Latin Poetry, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1953), pp. 254-255. 
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is, of course, assumed. Christ, the Lover, announces himself in unmis- 
takable terms : 
Ego sum 
summi regis filius, 
primus et novissimus... 
As in the Song of Songs, the Beloved is not quick enough in answering 
His summons to open the door, and finds Him gone. Yet here the 
poet’s resolution is significantly different from his source. In a sense 
it provides an intermediate stage between the Song of Songs and St. 
John’s “Noche oscura.” In the Bible we read that the Beloved is, at 
least for a time, unsuccessful in finding the Lover. While she is wander- 
ing about in search of Him, she encounters the city guard: 
Invenerunt me custodes qui circumeunt civitatem ; 
percusserunt me, et vulneraverunt me. 
Tulerunt pallium meum mihi custodes murorum.5 
But in the poem the city guards become the means of keeping faith even 
in the failure of mystical union. 
Vigiles © 
urbis invenerunt me, 
exspoliaverunt me; 
abstulerunt 
et dederunt pallium ; 
cantaverunt 
mihi novum canticum, 
quo 1n regis 
inducar palatium. 
In effect, they have turned into angels or, at least in the general sense 
of the word, ministers of God ; they are no longer despoilers but rather 
purifiers and bringers of glad tidings. 

Here is one of the best examples of mystical poetry in the Middle 
Ages. What one misses in the poem is any explicit concern for the in- 
effable. There was, of course, no lack of means to express transfinite 
experience. The tradition of sacred theology and also the common stock 
of indeterminate expressions in any language would have supplied the 
need. In fact, it is possible to gather from mediaeval Latin poetry a 
great variety of such words and phrases.® As an example of a poem 
that makes full use of linguistic means available to mystic poets, let 
us look at the anonymous sequence, “Dulcis Jesu memoria.”* To begin 
with, it makes. much use of superlative expressions, both compared, 





5 Canticum Canticorum, 5:7; cf. 3:3. The Biblia Complutensis does not differ in 
any significant way from this, the current text of the Vulgate. 

6 It would be instructive to follow the history of such post-Augustan or post- 
classical formations as ineffabilis (which in classical times meant only “unpro- 
nounceable”), inenuntiabilis, inenarrabilis, etc. ; cf. Alexander Souter, A Glossary 
of Later Latin. 

7 Text in Gaselee, pp. 111-117; see also his note on the text, pp. 228-229. 
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Amor Jesu dulcissimus 
et vere sulavissimus, 


and relatively incomparable, 


plus millies gratissimus 

quam dicere sufficimus. 
And at several other points the poem transcends the comparable and 
reaches the absolute nonpareil : 

[Jesus] excedit omne gaudium 

et omne desiderium. 

Nec lingua potest dicere, 

nec littera exprimere... 
Furthermore, we find ourselves, as readers, committed to paradoxes, 
as the poet strains to enhance his expression of God’s love. Though 
he is unworthy to speak, yet he will not keep silence. Jesus’ love fills 
though it does not sate, yet the desire for more cannot be satisfied : 

qui te gustant, esuriunt; 

qui bibunt, adhuc sitiunt . . . 
Here we have a not unfamiliar paradox ; its use, along with other means, 
serves the poet’s elaborate attempt to give an inkling of the experience 
of God’s infinite love. This paradox, however, is supplanted by an even 
greater one—the endless desire for God’s love will be satisfied, at least 
as far as our earthly minds can imagine, in the fullest mystical experi- 
ence or in Heaven. 

Quem tuus amor debriat 

novit quid Jesus sapiat ; 

felix gustus quem satiat, 

non est quod ultra cupiat. 
In a number of ways, the poet has made his readers vividly aware of 
the “incompreliensa bonitas” of God and of the experience of God’s 
peace “quae omnem sensum superat.” By a careful and culminating 
use of enhancements leading to inexpressibility, he has successfully 
approached the ineffable ecstasy where any sort of communication 
would break down. 

More than anywhere else in the Middle Ages, we find our sort of 
mystical poetry supremely exemplified in Dante’s Commedia. Whether 
one views it as the journey of someone called Dante or of the human 
soul in general, the goal remains the same—the constant direction of 
the journey, at least cosmographically, is up toward the direct vision 
of God. That the way seems at first to lead down into Hell does not 
necessarily alter the case. It is possible to conceive that the low point, 
the point farthest from Paradise along the route that must be taken, 
is the “dark wood,” and that the descent into Hell really moves, in 
terms of both the “actual” and the spiritual journey, toward God. In 
saying so, of course, one must simplify, but it is not just a manner of 
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speaking ; in Dante’s cosmography it can be seen to work out that way. 
In fact, the itinerary is so concrete in detail that we need to be reminded 
now and then that the description of it does not in any way exhaust the 
reality. Yet it is that very concreteness of detail that commands our 
belief from the very beginning of the journey and leads us plausibly up 
the reaches of Paradise itself to confront the supreme vision. 

When we arrive at the very moment Dante is to achieve the vision 
of God, the poet employs a further strategem which seems so natural 
that even perhaps in spite of ourselves we readily lend poetic belief. 

Bernardo m’accennava, e sorridea, 
Perch’io guardassi suso; ma io era, 
Gia per me stesso tal qual ei volea.8 
What we might have thought would be the center of description, what is 
really the goal of the poem, namely, the moment of vision, is suddenly 
and serenely assumed. The crucial word is gid: already the gazing soul 
is losing itself in the divine. 
Ché la mia vista, venendo sincera, 
E pit e pitt intrava per lo raggio 
De l’alta Luce, che da sé é vera. 
Once we learn that the soul has at last reached the mystic vision, we 
are prepared to lend our sympathies to the succession of psychologically 
acute similes that aim at describing the indescribable. 

Before considering Dante’s use of simile, let us look at the other 
mystical poem of central importance, the “Noche oscura” of St. John 
of the Cross. At the risk of comparing disparates, we should note the 
simple fact that both the Commedia and the “Noche oscura” are jour- 
neys; in effect, therefore, they are preparations for the “goal.” On 
one level of meaning, namely, the imaginative fiction we acquiesce to 
as willing readers, they are spatial journeys of the narrator; on an- 
other level, of course, they are spiritual journeys of the particular soul ; 
and, on still another, they are spiritual journeys of the human soul in 
general. All three levels have to be kept in mind at the same time since, 
from the point of view of the reader, they depend upon each other. 
“Dark night” must not be taken merely as another way of saying 
“receptive condition of the soul”; it is certainly that, but it is also an 
ordinary dark night on which extraordinary things occur. 

In fact, as we have suggested in regard to Dante, a powerful means 
of commanding the reader’s belief is to prepare for the supernatural 
with the most natural-seeming detail. “On a dark night,” to paraphrase 
the narrator of the poem, “I waited till my house was quiet. Then I 
went out unnoticed, leaving in disguise by the secret stairs.” So far 
the first two stanzas. Their cryptic joy (“oh dichosa ventura”) already 





8 All citations of Dante are taken from the text of C. H. Grandgent, revised ed. 
(Boston, 1933). They are all from Paradiso, XX XIII. 
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leads us to expect something unusual. Our expectations increase when 
we read of the light which was burning in the heart of the narrator, a 
light surer than the light of midday. 
Aquésta me guiaba 
mas cierto que la luz del mediodia 
a donde me esperaba 
quien yo bien me sabia, 
en parte donde nadie parecia.® 
The tense, imperfect, is quite important; for in the very next stanza 
the narrator pauses, so to speak, to apostrophize in the preterit the 
night which made possible the secret journey. 
j Oh noche que guiaste! 
i oh noche amable mas que el alborada!, 
j oh noche que juntaste 
amado con amada, 
amada en el amado transformada! 
There was already a hint that the goal of the journey was some “per- 
son”; and now we discover that it was the Lover, whom we know from 
the tradition behind the poem to be Christ. But we discover it almost 
by accident—it seems almost to slip out in the apostrophe. And when 
we return to the running narrative of the poem, the meeting, the un- 
imaginable moment, is assumed and taken for granted. 
En mi pecho florido, 
que entero para él solo se guardaba, 
alli qued6 dormido... 
The effect of changing tenses is equivalent to Dante’s gid. Again it is a 
way of leading up to and beyond the supreme moment, without doing 
violence to the multiple levels on which the poem moves and without 
straining our credulity with useless detail. As we can readily see, the 
levels of meaning in the poem are self-consistent and mutually helpful. 
In most obvious terms, the simple level of the journey helps to ease us 
gradually into the supernatural; and the levels of the supernatural 
provide the simple narrative of a lovers’ meeting with its mystical 
significance. 

Dante’s Commedia and St. John’s “Noche oscura” illustrate one 
of the most important resources of mystical poetry—the use of natural 
or plausible situations leading directly, with as little abruptness as 
possible, into a “statement” of the ineffable experience itself. In both 
instances, the first moment of vision or ecstasy is passed over so easily 
that the reader finds himself, almost before he knows it, accepting the 
reality of the experience and committed to trying, with the poet’s help, 
to comprehend it through figured language. Once having got the 





® All citations are from the text of Damaso Alonso, La poesia de San Juan de la 
Cruz (Madrid, 1946), pp. 296-297. 
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reader to accept the fact of the mystical experience, the poet must give 
some account of what it was like. 

St. John, for instance, ends his poem with images, in climactic order, 
of repose, unconsciousness, and oblivion. First we are presented with 
the tranquil scene of the Lover asleep on the “flowered breast” of the 
beloved, and we are presented with it as an accomplished fact. Then, 
ever so gradually, in a progressive past tense, the wind from the rampart 
wounded the beloved’s neck, suspending all sensation. 

El aire del almena, 
cuando yo sus cabellos esparcia, 
con su mano serena 
en mi cuello heria 
y todos mis sentidos suspendia.1° 
In passing one notes how delicately St. John etherializes the Biblical 
text : “percusserunt me, et vulneraverunt me. / Tulerunt pallium meum 
mihi custodes murorum.’’™ Now, finally, in the preterit, everything 
ceased and the beloved left all care forgotten among the lilies. 
Quedéme y olvidéme, 
el rostro recliné sobre el amado, 
ceso todo, y dejéme, 
dejando mi cuidado } 
entre las azucenas olvidado. 
All the while we are mounting from one familiar lapse of ordinary per- 
ception to another, until we reach indeterminacy. In the end the in- 
effable remains, of course, unsaid, though we have a much clearer idea 
than before of its “location.” 

Dante, in his use of figures, struggles more with memory than St. 
John, and is able to command perhaps even more plausibility. Not only 
does language falter, but also memory. The Dante of the poem feels 
like someone recalling only the emotion of a dream and nothing of the 
evénts in it. 

Da quinci innanzi il mio veder fu maggio 
Che ’! parlar nostro, ch’ a tal vista cede ; 
E cede la memoria a tanto oltraggio. 

Qual é colui che somniando vede, 

E dopo il sogno la passione impressa 
Rimane, e |’ altro a la mente non riede, 
Cotal son io... 





10 In some manuscripts one finds ya instead of yo in the second line of this 
stanza; see Obras de San Juan de la Crus, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa (Burgos, 
1929), II, 5, note. 

11 We have already seen how in the pseudo-Damian poem this cryptic and 
violent detail is turned to account. St. John seems to combine the violence here 
with a suggestion from another passage of the Song of Songs, 4:9 (“‘Vulnerasti 
cor meum, soror mea, sponsa; / vulnerasti cor meum in uno oculorum tuorum, / et 
in uno crine colli tui”), and attribute the action to the Lover. At all events, the 
image becomes an objective correlative of mystical ecstasy. 
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Figure upon figure stresses the failure of memory to which we are all 
bound. And even what we can remember remains inarticulate through 
the failure of language. There is nothing radically new in the mere fact 
that Dante uses such devices; but there is in the way he uses them. 
They are all, as it were, raised to a higher power by the physically 
precise way the final vision is described. Its actual shape is quite clear— 
it was a “living ray” of light. In a sense, then, it is not indeterminate. 
After all, Dante enumerates what he saw in it. 
Nel suo profondo vidi che s’ interna 
Legato con amore in un volume, 
Cio che per I’ universo si squaderna : 
Sustanze e accidenti e lor costume, 
Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo 
Che cid ch’i’ dico é un semplice lume. 
La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch’ i’ vidi, perché pit di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ i’ godo. 
We are lured into accepting it; we find ourselves getting in deeper, 
and finally committed, along with the poet and his visionary, to the 
hopeless task of expressing the inexpressible. That must remain the 
mystical poet’s final success. 

Such a poem as Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” might, if seen from 
the Christian tradition, be considered an instance of secularized mysti- 
cal poetry. Yet under the definition set forth in this essay there is no 
reason to attach a further qualifier ; it can be shown to fit our concep- 
tion of mystical poetry in general. What similarities are there between 
the poem of Keats, on the one hand, and those of Dante and St. John, 
on the other? They can, of course, be seen best as they gradually evolve 
in Keats’s poem. At the beginning, the speaker of the poem finds him- 
self in a state receptive to whatever the bird may induce in him; it is a 
state which “aches” and “pains” and “sinks,” and yet, he tells the bird, 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness. 

Pain, then, is as elsewhere in mystical poetry the consequence of an 
excess of pleasure or desire. Indeed, by reason of that very synaesthesia, 
union with the supernatural is craved all the more. Since divine grace 
can hardly be invoked, the speaker must look for other means of trans- 
port. At first “a draught of vintage,’ enhanced by all the evocative 
power of its origin, seems the readiest way: it would not be water of 
the Muses but rather “the true, the blushful Hippocrene.” It should 
work, says the speaker, to the effect 


That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known... 
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Yet in the process of describing from what cares he would then be 
unburdened, the poet feels strong enough in his craft of the imagination 
to reject the transport of wine and turn almost peremptorily to poetry. 
Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 


And that, at least for the moment, seems the true and direct means. 
Indeed, while the reader is reflecting on the “dull brain,” the appearance 
of union has been achieved: “Already with thee!” is the sudden and 
cryptic way it is expressed; we recall Dante’s and St. John’s strata- 
gems. Since the moment is reached through nature, it is appropriate 
that, to use Wordsworth’s word, all her “Presences” should conspire to 
fulfill the experience: 


tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

It is quite unnecessary that there be moonlight to know that the 
“Queen-Moon is on her throne” ; it is, in fact, more fitting that the only 
light that illuminates this mystical experience is blown with the breezes 
from heaven. Here we have a new version of the “noche oscura.”’ It is, of 
course, quite distinct from St. John’s—fundamentally because Keats, 
like other romantics, has chosen to achieve the mystical vision not 
by a detachment from all created things but actually through nature. 
Yet, at the same time, the senses subject us to the flux of sublunary 
nature and thereby impede our ascent. This is the basic paradox in 
spite of which the attempt is made. The poet moves toward a resolution 
of the dilemma by eliminating all the senses except smell and hearing. 
In the moment of ecstasy, the poet says, 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet... 


From his height of ecstasy, the speaker of the poem is driven to the 
thought of eternal consummation, which seems now possible only by 
the dissolution of the senses, by death. He has been at other times “half 
in love with easeful Death,” and 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 


Indeed, the romantic paradox of perceiving the mystical vision sensu- 
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ously in nature seems soluble only in death. Yet even that desperate 
means defeats itself: 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 
At this impasse the poet shifts his ground ; though eternal consumma- 
tion is not possible for the speaker, at least the bird and its song are 
immortal. Not only did ruler and peasant, and perhaps Ruth, hear 
the “self-same song,” but it is also 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Thus, the speaker’s wide-ranging attempts to prolong the ecstasy, 
having led to the final frustration of death, gradually focus on the 
permanence, independent of the speaker, of the immortal and ecstatic 
song of the bird ; and that permanence is seen reflected in the continuity 
of human experience. But the speaker’s efforts are, after all, directed 
toward something easily lost, which is, indeed, “forlorn”; the word 
itself forces the realization, as the speaker is suspended between two 
“realities,” that it is the mystical experience which is being lost as the 
bird’s song recedes. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
There is no other course than for the speaker to return from being 
“already with” the bird to his “sole self.” ‘“‘Fancy” cannot sustain 
the moment beyond the actuality of the bird’s song. Still, we are not 
set down with a jolt. As the “plaintive anthem fades,” we, along with 
the speaker, are left in a state of suspension. 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or sleep? 

Now that it has just ceased, the speaker is not sure what the true 
nature of his experience was. His uncertainty and his hesitation be- 
tween two realities enhance the profundity of the experience he has 
just undergone. Here Keats is able to reap the advantage of setting 
his poem in the momentaneous present. We follow the narrative as 
if it were happening now for the first time. After we, as readers, have 
experienced each emotion in succession, we must ask ourselves the 
same questions and find that they cast backward a further enhancement 
of what we have just undergone with the poet. These final questions, 
then, serve to stress the ineffability of the experience: Was it exactly 
as we thought the speaker described it or was it finally beyond de- 
scription? 

By such means Keats, like Dante and St. John, is able to present a 
mystical experience while at the same time demonstrating the final 
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impossibility of expressing it. Keats’s practice bears still other re- 
semblances to Dante and St. John. We have noticed his concern with 
connection between pleasure and pain (in the widest sense of those 
words), and especially with emotional states in which both sensations 
are intermingled. Even in Dante the aura of pain around human 
pleasure is not absent. 
Io credo—per |’ acume ch’ io soffersi 
Del vivo raggio—ch’ i’ sarei smarrito, 
Se li occhi miei da lui fossero aversi. 

Here the range of meaning, with its Latinate basis, goes from “‘because 
of the sting I suffered” to “because of the keenness I sustained” ; and 
there is no reason why we should not encompass it all. Again, Dante 
says that at the moment of vision “la mia mente fu percossa / Da un 
fulgore...”; this we may take as another such utterance whose force 
draws on both literal and metaphorical meaning. As for St. John, we 
have already seen to what use he, following Biblical precedent, has 
put the association of pleasure and pain. We find it not only in the 
“Noche oscura” but also in numerous other places in his poetry. In 
the “Cantico espiritual” the “bride” is wounded by the “Bridegroom” 
(“Como el ciervo huiste, / habiéndome herido’”’) ; and even the Bride- 
groom is Himself wounded (“Vuélvete, paloma, / que el ciervo vul- 
nerado...”). In the “Llama de amor viva,” love, mystical love, is 
actually called a wound: “j oh regalada Ilaga!”’ 

Thus, although Keats’s association of pleasure and pain has its own 
peculiarities of time and place, it can be seen as conforming in its use 
to the practice of earlier mystical poets. Perhaps one reason why it has 
greater importance in Keats than in the other poems discussed is that 
he cannot allow himself, as enhancements, St. John’s suspension of 
sensation or Dante’s struggle with memory. In the first instance it is 
because he tries to achieve the mystical union through the senses ; and 
in the second it is because his poem is a momentaneous present-tense 
record in which gradual perception rather than memory is the prime 
faculty. 

No one would quarrel with the judgment that Dante and St. John 
are true mystical poets. It may seem as if we had ended up where we 
started. Yet along the way we have abandoned all allegiance to special 
creeds and, furthermore, we have explored some of the purely literary 
problems the mystical poet and the critic of his poetry face. Keats has 
stood as the instance of completely nonreligious mystical poetry. In 
a full survey of mystical poetry, then, we should have to deal with 
such disparate poets as Henry Vaughan, Andreas Gryphius, William 
Wordsworth, T. S. Eliot, and R. M. Rilke. There would be doubtful 
cases, and, in the end, probably very few poems could be admitted 
to our restrictive category. We can, neyertheless, rely on the centrally 
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mystical poems, several of which have been discussed, to keep our 
attention focused on essentials .It is from them that we would draw 
materials for a rhetoric of the ineffable. In that rhetoric perhaps the 
first and most elementary paragraph should be devoted to such fa- 
miliar enhancements as, “I can’t possibly do it justice.” From there 
the next step would lead to the kind of explicit statement which affirms 
the impossibility of speaking about the supernatural in human terms— 
variations on Dante’s phrase, ““Trasumanar significar per verba / Non 
si poria...” We would then consider straightforward attempts to deal 
with the ineffable by means of allegory. Beyond that we would take 
up such devices as that which locates the inexpressible by a series of 
“near misses,” and that which unexpectedly assumes the unimaginable. 
And finally we would observe the particular use of symbols or objec- 
tive correlatives. 

The deeper we went, of course, the more our first notions would 
need revision. We would have to remind ourselves, perhaps in the face 
of some success, that the many mysteries, however familiar they be- 
come, will in the end remain mysterious. We would always run the risk 
of confusing our sympathies with our literary judgment. Certainly we 
would have to remember that in literary terms the marvel is not that 
poets should have mystical experiences but that they should choose 
to try to give them metrical expression. One does well to share the 
skepticism of Federico Garcia Lorca. “No creo,” he wrote, “que 
ningun gran artista trabaje en estado de fiebre. Aun los misticos, tra- 
bajan cuando ya la inefable paloma del Espiritu Santo abandona sus 
celdas y se va perdiendo por las nubes.”!* 


University of California, Los Angeles 





12 “La imagen poética en Don Luis de Géngora,” Obras completas, ed. Arturo 
del Hoyo (Madrid, 1954), pp. 80-81. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH ROMANTICISM. THE IMPACT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION ON LiTERATURE. By Albert Joseph George. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1955. xiii, 193 p. 


In this book, whose substance is inadequate for its major title, Professor George 
is concerned primarily with the impact of the Industrial Revolution upon French 
literary culture during the romantic period in French history, which is taken 
roughly to cover the years 1800-52. The author sees his study as differing essen- 
tially from the work of predecessors in the field (Elliot Grant, D. W. Owen, 
Roger Picard) in its fundamental thesis “that the Industrial Revolution functioned 
as one of the prime sources of romanticism, and, simultaneously, became a principal 
force in transforming the initial character of that literature” (pp. x-xi). 

The book has two major divisions: Part I—The Background (pp. 3-66), and 
Part II—The Development of Romanticism (pp. 69-187). Part I considers in six 
chapters the development and the determinants of early romanticism (1-2) ; the 
search, especially in foreign literatures, for new content (3); the new reading 
public of the semiliterate (4) ; the ascendancy of prose over poetry (5); and the 
establishment and phenomenal growth of the daily newspaper and the feuilleton 
(6). The seven chapters of Part, II are concerned in turn with the split of the 
romantic school after Hernani into the champions of art and of human progress— 
a split which Professor George interprets as due in great part to the results of the 
Industrial Revolution (7); the sponsors and writers of a proletarian literature 
(8-9) ; the background for the novel in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(10), and the modern novel’s emergence as a new literary form during romanti- 
cism (11) ; the decline in the influence of literary criticism with the rise of book 
reviewers involved in financial loyalties (12); and, finally, the new allegorical 
and symbolic figures of the age—the new mythology (13). A brief conclusion 
sees the Industrial Revolution and the development of French romanticism as 
“contiguous... inextricably intertwined and specifically related”; but the author 
denies trying to demonstrate “a determinism or a causality in any direction.” 

In the last paragraph Professor George gives a concise summary of his find- 
ings: “...it is possible to conclude that the Industrial Revolution opened the way 
for a mass literature, and that the very machines which fashioned that age split 
romanticism into two factions, one of which continued the poetic revolution that 
the first generation had begun. To the other it presented new possibilities for 
artistic expression. It helped focus attention on prose, thereby aiding the shift 
from the romance to the novel and further contributed to the novelist a modern 
set of characters and themes; to both prose and poetry it gave new and striking 
images. In short, it was a major factor in the development of French romanticism.” 

There were clearly difficult problems of organization and focus in this study, 
for the materials are of two quite different kinds: on the one hand the factual 
data and concepts and syntheses of literary history, on the other those of social 
and industrial history. Many of the details are of such a nature that a reader can 
easily accept their general implications; but he can give only relative assent to 
implied close relationships between accumulated statistical data of a material sort 
and the cultural developments in significant art forms. One may suspect both 
the statistical details from a century ago and some of the conclusions apparently 
implied from them; and one is likely to be particularly incredulous before attempts 
to parallel statistical facts with cultural generalities when the latter seem rooted 
at times in superficial knowledge of the literary history involved. The writer’s 
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recurrent oversimplifications and his often exaggerated metaphorical style are 
symptomatic of this weakness in his book. 

In the treatment of early romanticism, there is excessive chronological pre- 
cision (“prior to 1810”... “in 1804”... “from 1804 to 1810”... “by 1809,” etc.). 
The author suggests that the lull in the debate over modernism between 1810 and 
1813 may have come about “because the gravity of political events made literary 
squabbles seem relatively unimportant,” but adds that “by 1813, proponents of 
the present had plucked up new courage... and [among other examples] Mme 
de Staél’s De ’ Allemagne was published in London” (p. 5). It seems strange that 
there is no mention of the fact that Mme de Staél’s book had been seized by 
Napoleon’s police at its earlier appearance in France in 1810; for this in itself 
should help explain the lull in the debate over modernism from 1810 to 1813. In 
sketching the French background for the development of the novel, the author 
cites various seventeenth-century theorists on prose fiction and remarks that “all 
concurred on ideal justice: virtue had to triumph over vice” (p. 123). Yet from the 
following century the author of Justine, ou les Malheurs de la vertu and Juliette, 
ou les Prospérités du vice, whose very titles have here unusual pertinence for 
indicating their revolutionary nature, is cited with the curious introductory re- 
mark: “At the end of the century, the Marquis de Sade, of all people, paused 
long enough to throw together a few ‘Jdées sur les romans’” (p. 132). There is 
no mention of Sade’s novels. Restif de La Bretonne (the “gutter Rousseau,” whom 
Dr. Eugéne Duehren has called, “a cété du marquis de Sade, le plus fameux 
écrivain érotique de l’époque”) is cited only for printing “interminable sermons 
on evil” (ibid.). Choderlos de Laclos is not mentioned, and the importance of 
Diderot appears remarkably underestimated. In the discussion of romanticism, 
the author seems to think that Hugo’s Amy Robsart is in verse (p. 12), that 
Adolphe appeared in 1820 (p. 29), and that “the harsh, cold Milton” exerted 
little influence in France apart from the fad for black and white illustrations of 
his Satan (p. 31). Dante is not mentioned among the Italian influences (pp. 33-34) ; 
and remarks on Gautier’s Daniel Jovard (p. 89) suggest a strange confusion in 
both chronology and interpretation. Thus treatment of even rather widely known 
details of literary history tends to be superficial and to cast doubt on the author’s 
generalities. 

Yet Professor George’s book contains a great amount of information that will 
be new for most students of nineteenth-century literature. Numerous details on 
industrial development, on developments in printing, on illiteracy and public edu- 
cation, on popular literature and the growth of newspapers and the feuilleton will 
afford many readers a clearer understanding of more or less familiar generalities. 
In Chapter 5, pp. 50-57 provide remarkably grim statistics and details concerning 
the effect of the Industrial Revolution upon the lives of men, women, and children 
of the working class in France. Even though one may question the exactness of 
some of the details, one could hardly imagine a more succinct presentation of 
industrial misery than this condensed account of low salaries, long working hours, 
unsanitary working conditions, female and child labor, slums, disease, decline 
in average life expectancy, drinking, begging, prostitution, illegitimacy, and the 
like. And there emerges a sense of the terrible isolation of the worker, depersonal- 
ized by the machine, in the brief account of labor’s efforts to organize and the 
government’s counterblows and ruthless crushing of strikes. These few pages of 
themselves provide a valuable insight into the humanitarian concerns of the ro- 
manticists and the more violent representations of later writers like Zola. 

The chapter on the rise of newspapers indicates the vast appeal of the feuilleton 
and describes some of the literary innovations at popular levels. It is of interest 
to learn, for example, that the Constitutionnel paid Eugéne Sue 100,000 francs 
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for Le Juif errant and that in three weeks Dumas’ novel Le Capitaine Paul 
brought 100,000 subscribers to Le Siécle (p. 65). In general, mediocre writers 
responded most immediately and most successfully to the new audience emerging 
during the Industrial Revolution ; and this helps to explain why the present study 
is on the whole least pertinent to the best literature of the age. 

Chapters 8 and 9 are of interest for their discussion of the attempts to create 
a “people’s literature”—a literature of the proletariat—during the romantic period. 
It would be hard to conceive a more muddled artistic enterprise than that traced 
in these pages. It is not the emotional idealists like George Sand or the versifying 
bakers, seamstresses, and umbrella makers who appear to least advantage, but 
writers with political aspirations like Lamartine, who was capable (in the preface 
to his Genevieve, histoire d’une servante) of writing inanities about “un génie 
populaire, un Homére ouvrier, un Milton laboureur, un Tasse soldat, un Dante 
industriel, un Fénelon de la chaumiére, un Racine, un Corneille, un Buffon de 
l’atelier...” Professor George shows the development of the French workers’ 
singing societies (the goguettes), the founding about 1840 of the first important 
daily newspapers for workers, the fad among the romanticists (George Sand, 
Béranger, Lamartine, Sue, Dumas, even the young Baudelaire) for sponsoring 
“worker-poets,” and the rise, apart from the inconsequential imitators of bourgeois 
writing, of a group more significant historically, “the precursors of a later litera- 
ture of class-conscious revolt” (p. 111). 

The final chapter on “The New Mythology” is concerned with the emerging 
allegorical and symbolic figures of the industrial era. In sharp contrast with the 
Sun King, the Honnéte Homme, the Cornelian Hero, and the Racinian Heroine 
of the seventeenth century, and with the Age of Reason’s Noble Savage, Philoso- 
phe, and Best of All Possible Worlds, we see during the romantic period—beyond 
the towering form of Napoleon I and such other mythical creations as the ro- 
mantic Satan, Ahasvérus (the Wandering Jew), the Misunderstood Poet, and the 
Romantic Heroine—the figures of a new mythology springing from a social en- 
vironment in great part dominated by results of the Industrial Revolution: the 
Bourgeois (in various forms), the People (usually seen as potentially good, and 
particularized in the Worker or in such frequent victims of society as the Orphan, 
the Convict, and the Prostitute), the Journalist, the Travelling Salesman, the 
Swindler, and, taking shape for the future, the Boss, the Harsh Foreman, the 
Striker, and the Socialist. 

Professor George has brought together, in considerable detail, materials that 
are of interest and value for a better understanding of certain aspects of French 
romanticism. It is regrettable that he has tried to do too much, so that what is most 
valuable and new in his book is thrown out of focus and partly obscured. The 
volume is of an attractive format and is neatly printed, but lacks an index. 


ALFreD G. ENGsTROM. 
University of North Carolina 


Tue Poetry oF ADAM Mickiewicz. By Wiktor Weintraub. The Hague: Mou- 
ton & Co., 1934. 302 p. 


Mickiewicz’s centennial brought to the fore many valuable publications in this 
country and abroad; among them Mr. Weintraub’s monograph is certainly one 
of the most important. It received one of the literary prizes for 1954 given by the 
Polish Ex-Combatants’ Association in London for books which serve the Polish 
cause and the propagation of Polish culture abroad. Mr. Weintraub’s letter of 
acceptance emphasized three motives which. guided him when he undertook to 
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write his monograph on Mickiewicz. First, he wanted to bring Mickiewicz closer 
to the Anglo-Saxon reader and to show him the value of Mickiewicz’s poetry; 
second, he wished to oppose his publication to the “falsifications of Mickiewicz,” 
as he characterizes the interpretations of Mickiewicz appearing in present-day 
Poland; finally, he wished to add something of his own in the field of studies on 
Mickiewicz. 

Mr. Weintraub had some difficulty in working out the first of his objectives. 
Everyone whose task is to introduce any Slavic topic, particularly a non-Russian 
one, to an Anglo-Saxon public and particularly Americans, is obliged to start 
ab ovo and to explain everything in detail. In the case of Mickiewicz, however, 
the situation is not quite so bad. Besides the older publications such as Monica 
Gardner’s monograph, Krzyzanowski’s Polish Romantic Literature, and more 
recent ones such as Noyes’s volume, Poems by Mickiewicz, and my own Life and 
Culture of Poland, which contains a chapter on Mickiewicz, we have the sym- 
posium edited by Manfred Kridl in 19511 and several scholarly essays published 
in journals. Besides, almost all the important works of the poet have been trans- 
lated into English. 

Tolstoy once emphasized the necessity for every writer to predetermine his 
readers, at least to visualize his ideal reader, since no writer can speak to every- 
body. This is a maxim which practically every Slavicist follows. He cannot, each 
time he writes, begin “from Adam and Eve,” as the Polish saying goes. Mr. 
Weintraub found it, nevertheless, necessary and useful to give résumés not only 
of longer works but even of short poems. Particularly in a book which is written 
mostly from a “formalistic” point of view, this procedure seems rather question- 
able. The book’s aim is to reveal Mickiewicz’s poetry. But the résumés of the 
content of the poems expel the poetry. And the meticulous analysis of rhymes, 
verses, rhythms does not bring it back. The reduction of works like Grazyna, Kon- 
rad Wallenrod, Pan Tadeusz to their plots cannot convey any idea of their in- 
trinsic value. One may wonder for whom this book has been written. The aver- 
age reader will not be captivated by these résumés. The student of Polish litera- 
ture will not need them. And no doubt the formalists will disapprove of this separa- 
tion of the content and the form. 

I might point out that in one of the résumés, that of Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz, 
a very amusing but not unimportant error occurs. Mickiewicz only betrothed 
Tadeusz and Zosia. Mr. Weintraub impatiently goes further and marries them. 
This is a question not of canonical but of aesthetic significance. The last part of 
Pan Tadeusz, which ends with the ceremony of the betrothal, is the final apotheosis 
of the “memorable year” for Poland of those days—1812. The episode is placed 
at the beginning of the Napoleonic invasion of Russia. Every reader of Mickiewicz 
knew what kind of disaster followed “the great Polish expectations” of that 
“memorable spring,” the “spring of harvest.” The poet arrested history; his 
sparkling vision screened off the perils of the future. Mr. Weintraub is quite 
conscious of this; but his wedding makes a hole in’ the poet’s imaginative screen. 
Tadeusz’s betrothal was conceived as an additional symbol of the same great 
expectations and hopes which crown Mickiewicz’s great epic. 

The résumé of Pan Tadeusz leads Mr. Weintraub to analyze the work in 
connection with problems of novelistic technique, with the role of Sir Walter 
Scott in Pan Tadeusz. These details were discussed long ago by Polish scholars. 
And such studies are only marginal; obviously the greatness of Pan Tadeusz is 
to be found elsewhere. The story itself, the threads of the plot, are interesting, 
but still I think Jean Fabre is right when he states in his review? of Mr. Wein- 





1 Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, ed. Manfred Kridl (New York, 1951). 
2In RLC, XXIX (1955), 567-569. 
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traub’s book that this kind of analysis does not very well serve the purpose of the 
volume. Mr. Weintraub also gives a meticulous analysis of the narration, the 
images, the verse, the rhymes, the instrumentation of sounds, and devotes more 
than ten pages to the “novel.” 

The division of the personality of the narrator (“old fashioned prattler,” 
“mask,” solemn lyrical poet), which Mr. Weintraub offers by way of a description 
of the variety of styles in Pan Tadeusz, is not convincing. From the beginning to 
the end the narrator is the poet himself, benevolent, condescending, friendly, 
humorous, enthusiastic, and, above all, full of comprehension and knowledge of 
the everyday life of man and nature, of the coexistence of man and nature, en- 
nobled by national traditions. Slowacki’s embittered remark (quoted by Mr. Wein- 
traub) about the “piggishness” of Pan Tadeusz does not destroy the monumental 
dignity of this Homeric epic. 

Mr. Weintraub gives an ample, though selected, bibliography; but it would 
have helped if he had indicated with more preciseness in his text what had been 
done before him. In some cases he gives references for his statements which are 
confusing. For instance, he mentions the possible connections between the 
Digression and Chaadaev’s Philosophical Letters and then sends the reader not 
to the scholar who discovered it, but to some articles which do not even deal 
with the problem. When speaking about Pushkin’s admiration for Mickiewicz, 
he refers the reader to Chizhevsky’s (very valuable) critical edition of Eugene 
Onegin, creating the impression that there are some special comments on this 
relationship in Chizhevsky’s publication, whereas there are none. This relation- 
ship was worked out by several earlier and recent Russian and Polish scholars. 
Several of his other statements—on Mickiewicz’s “Ode to Youth,” on the mascu- 
line rhyme, on similes, on gazweda, the ballads, “The Stay in Upita,” the religious 
lyric, the patriotic poems—are based on a vast and thorough knowledge of the 
literature on Mickiewicz. 

Mr. Weintraub speaks of the Digression as the “most anti-Russian” work and 
at the same time “the most Russian in its inspiration.” The source of this Russian 
inspiration he apparently finds among the Slavophiles and their opposition to 
Peter the Great. But Mickiewicz presents Peter the Great as the embodiment of 
Russian autocracy, which he fights—the Slavophiles’ opposition was of a different 
kind. Mickiewicz mocks Peter’s Europeanization of Russia as superficial, and 
this has very little to do with the Slavophiles. Mickiewicz deplores the historical 
separation of Russia from Europe, and here he is close to Chaadaev and not to the 
Slavophiles. And Russia’s historical vacuum which appears in the Digression is 
again very close to Chaadaev’s conceptions. When analyzing Mickiewicz’s poem 
“To Lelewel,” Mr. Weintraub stresses the fact that this poem does not have a 
word on Christianity; but he misses one of the most important themes in this 
poem, that of the historical cultural unity of Europe. If one wished to find Russian 
inspiration in the Digression besides that of possible discussions with Chaadaev, 
one should look to Pushkin’s “revolutionary” poems and to the “cruel songs” of the 
Decembrists, in which we find a similar stylization of the Russian Emperor as is 
shown in the Review of the Army—the maniac of military reviews, parades, and 
drill. 

W. Folkierski, in his interesting review of this book,’ has singled out the 
chapter on the fables as the successful one. I agree. The chapters on the Erotic 
Sonnets and the Crimcan Sonnets are also deserving of praise. However, Mr. 
Weintraub seems not to be aware that, if the Crimean landscape which appears 
in Mickiewicz’s sonnets is “exuberant,” “grand,” “sublime,” “tempestuous,” it is 
because of Mickiewicz’s romantic hyperbolism and Oriental ornateness. Crimea 


3 MySl Polska, London, Oct. 1955. 
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is beautiful, charming, marvelously attractive, but there is- nothing grand in it. 
Mickiewicz made it into a Caucasus—the fatherland of Prometheus. A small 
factual error should be noted. Mr. Weintraub states that Madame Sobariska does 
not appear in the Crimean Sonnets at all. This is not quite correct. The four- 
teenth sonnet alludes (in the second line) to this companion of the poet’s travels, 
but the point of this allusion is to contrast with Mme Sobanska the one whom 
he “loved when first my morning star arose.” I mention this detail since Mr. 
Weintraub displays a particularly penetrating biographical analysis of Mickie- 
wicz’s Sonnets, bringing his investigations even to discoveries of allusions to the 
“sexual act.”4 

Space does not permit me to discuss other portions of this book. However, I 
should like to make some further reservations. The lack of personal knowledge 
of the historical eastern Poland leads Mr. Weintraub to assert that the White 
Ruthenian peasants in their way of life and their language are closer to the 
Russians than to the Poles. Anyone who is acquainted with the White Ruthenian 
landscape, customs, and traditions and the way of life of the peasants cannot 
doubt that the difference between this region and central Russia is greater than 
that between White Ruthenia and Poland. The gulf between the peasants and 
the sslachta was not so deep as Mr. Weintraub asserts. One has but to remember 
the periphery of the Polish gentry, the so-called sslachta safciankowa, who lived 
very close to the peasants. Mickiewicz emphasized this in Pan Tadeusz: the 
difference between them and the peasant women was that “...they usually wore 
drilling or percale, herded their cattle in shoes not of bark but of leather, and 
reaped and even spun with gloves on.” Mickiewicz himself belonged to this very 
class of the gentry. 

Mr. Weintraub uses the term “Belorussian,” apparently accepted in the last 
editions of Webster’s dictionary. Despite my respect for this authority, this term 
is for me a kind of linguistic monster. It was introduced and imposed by Soviet 
Russia in the political language in very recent times. When speaking of Great 
Russians and Little Russians, we do not use the terms “Velikorussians” or 
“Malorussians.” White Russians would be an acceptable translation. One might 
object that the term might be confused with the political appellation used for 
the Russian postrevolution emigration; but, in a book dealing with Mickiewicz 
and with the eastern Poland of the beginning of the nineteenth century, no such 
confusion could arise. But why not use the Latin term “Ruthenian” or “White 
Ruthenian” ?5 

As for the falsifications of Mickiewicz going on in Poland, I would say that 
one should not generalize and exaggerate them. Even Zdétkiewski, who is perhaps 
the most aggressive among the representatives of Marxism in modern Polish 
literary criticism, recently published some studies in which he made very pertinent 
remarks on the Crimean Sonnets. The Russian scholar, Sovietov, in a long study 
dedicated to Mickiewicz in Odessa, published in Polish in 1955 (Pamigtnik 
Literacki), gave a very vivid and rich analysis of the variety of poetic genres 
and themes appearing in Mickiewicz’s productions of that period. 

Mr. Weintraub particularly dislikes M. Jastrun’s Mickiewics. I cannot share 
this dislike. It is a book written with great talent and it conveys, despite some 
tendentious pages, the feeling of Mickiewicz as a great poet and a great man. 





4] have in mind the far-fetched interpretation of the last tercet of the sonnet 
“Farewell: to D. D.” The text of the sonnet implies an absolutely different mean- 
ing. Such interpretations make one think of “Freudists” who are ready to see in a 
key and a lock a symbol of the same kind. 

5 A further nonliterary point: the Russian envoy to the Vatican was Prince 
Gagarin, not Prince Golitsyn. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Weintraub’s book does not suggest any such feeling.® 
The “divine spark,” which not only enthusiasts such as Montalembert, George 
Sand, and others, but also critically minded men such as Goethe and Pushkin 
recognized in Mickiewicz the man and the poet, is not revealed in this monograph. 
This is, as J. Fabre says, a book on Mickiewicz’s verses, but not on Mickiewicz’s 
poetry. There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Weintraub’s careful monograph 
on the life and works of the great Polish poet against the vast background of 
comparative literature will be a most useful reference book for studies not only 
on Mickiewicz but in the general field of nineteenth-century Polish poetry and 
its relations with other literatures. 

Wac.Law LEDNICKI 

University of California, Berkeley 


GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN Romans. By Heinrich Spiero. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1950. viii, 591 p. 


This is the last work by Heinrich Spiero, the East Prussian novelist who died 
in 1947 after a long literary career associated, in its beginnings, with Wilhelm 
Raabe and Paul Heyse, Gerhart Hauptmann and Paul Ernst. As he tells us in 
the preface, Spiero had close personal contact with these authors; and, as a very 
young man, he could still see Fontane walking in the Tiergarten, and hear 
Spielhagen read from his works in the Freie Literarische Gesellschaft. 

In view of these personal experiences, it is not altogether surprising that 
Spiero’s book is more valuable for its wealth of anecdotal and other incidental 
detail than as a reliable guide to the subject at hand, the German novel. For 
example, Paul Heyse’s works are lovingly described—not to say uncritically 
eulogized—for ten full pages (267-277), and the index has no less than 44 entries 
for Heyse; only Goethe, Fontane, and Spiero’s friend Raabe are more frequently 
mentioned. Even given this preference for Heyse, the stress seems to lie (as it 
does, indeed, throughout the book) on works popular in Spiero’s youth. It is 
doubtful if the modern reader still considers L’Arrabbiata as “a poetic experience 
shining in the glow of youthful freshness” (p. 268). Several other stories of 
Heyse’s, less romantic in the picture-postcard sense but perhaps of deeper Ver- 





6 One senses in this book a kind of dualism which results not only from the 
alliance of the formalist with the biographer, but also because the author from 
time to time seems to apologize for the tribute he pays to Mickiewicz. He seems 
to feel the necessity of justifying his admiration for the poet. A typical example 
of this, which at times tends to be somewhat deflating, is to be’found in the dis- 
cussion of “Ordon’s Redoubt,” the beautiful, poetic military tale which could be 
compared, in its dramatic, virile, and expressive style, to the pathos of Alfred 
de Vigny’s Servitude et grandeur militaires or to Lermontov’s “Valerik.” Mr. 
Weintraub finds it necessary to inform his reader that the symbol of the heroic 
fighting spirit which this poem presents was based by Mickiewicz on a legend 
which proved to be untrue. “Ironically enough,”-says Mr. Weintraub, “the ex- 
plosion turned out to be accidental, and Lieutenant Ordon survived it by more than 
half a century.” Who is speaking here, the formalist or the biographer? Does the 
fact that the actual reality of the episode which Mickiewicz chose as a subject 
of his poem did not conform to the content of the poem affect its poetic value? 
Mr. Weintraub does not deny that value. But if the biographer intervened, why 
did he not tell the reader how Ordon survived? The reader would probably be in- 
terested to know that the real Ordon participated after 1831 in many revolu- 
tionary battles, upheavals, fights for the freedom of nations in Europe (1848, 
1855, 1860), and finally, when he was almost eighty and feeling it impossible to 
bear any longer the humiliating conditions of the life of an exile, committed 
suicide. 
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innerlichung, like Zwet Gefangene, seem to have stood the test of time much 
better ; but they are not mentioned. In the case of Storm, also, one is tempted to 
think that Der Schimmelreiter is more alive for us, and in any case a much 
greater achievement, than Immensee. 

Heyse and Raabe thus seem overstressed in their importance for the German 
novel. The former, indeed, wrote mainly Novellen, but the distinction, admittedly 
difficult, between that genre and the novel is not even attempted by Spiero. Her- 
mann Hesse, on the other hand, is briefly dismissed on half a page (p. 555). Yet 
the very fact that, like Heyse, he received a Nobel Prize for literature should 
have suggested to the author that, whatever his own personal preferences, Hesse, 
too, is a man to be reckoned among the masters of the German novel—especially 
as he is still living and his output, and perhaps even his reputation, may increase. 
Similarly arbitrary is the short shrift given to Gertrud von Le Fort (7 lines), 
and the one solitary mention of Freud, in a book of almost 600 pages nearly half 
of which deal with twentieth-century literature. If only creative writers are to be 
considered, then Freud does not have to figure greatly except, say, in his influence 
on such men as Schnitzler or Thomas Mann. But if one discusses also the large 
body of superior writing on academic and scientific subjects, as Spiero does, 
with perfectly good reason, in the case of Ranke and other historians, then surely 
Freud, too, must be included. He has influenced the modern German—and indeed 
the European and American—novel more than all the nineteenth-century his- 
torians taken together. Another case in point is that of the Goethe specialist 
Victor Hehn, whose Goethe und das Publikum: Eine Literaturgeschichte im 
Kleinen is justly praised (pp. 399 ff.). But Martin Sommerfeld is not even men- 
tioned ; yet he, in Goethe in Umwelt und Folgezeit, actually did what Hehn should 
have done in the first place—define the term “Publikum” in relation to Goethe! 

Even more serious than this one-sided stress on the principal writers of the 
period 1871-1914 is the lack of any reference to certain modern writers of estab- 
lished rank. Whatever one may think of Hermann Broch, one cannot exclude him 
from a history of the German novel which, according to the publisher’s foreword, 
reaches down to the outbreak of World War II. It is true that much of Broch’s 
work was written after that date, in his last years at Princeton and Yale; but 
the momentous Die Schlafwandler was published in 1931-32, and Die unbekannte 
GrdéBe in 1933. The unknown reviewer who, according to the introduction, brought 
the work up to date after Spiero’s death in 1947 might well have added a footnote 
on these works of an author who bids fair to stand, in future histories of German 
literature, beside Mann and Hesse—he did find time to supply the year (1948) in 
which the utterly insignificant Hans Watzlik died (p. 483).. 

Thus far we have mentioned only the weaknesses of this history written with 
a strong personal bias. There are great compensations in this approach, such as 
the occasionally infectious enthusiasm with which the author treats his favorites, 
and the many biographical sidelights he gives on less. well-known figures. 
Occasionally one comes upon anecdotes like the following, which illuminates more 
clearly than many pages of lifeless research the essence of the change which, in a 
few decades around 1850, turned the German university from a humanistically 
oriented institution into a largely scientific one: “When Franz Liszt was about to 
be given an honorary degree by...the University of K6nigsberg, an expert in 
ancient history was first consulted, for fear that he might raise objections and 
thus render impossible the unanimity prescribed for such procedures. ‘Why not?’ 
he said, ‘after all, nowadays we confer doctor’s degrees even on chemists!’” 
(p. 189). 

The author’s subjective attitude is as evident in his style as it is in the subject 
matter. It would be unfair to blame a gentleman born in 1876 for certain ex- 
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pressions and turns of phrase which have an antiquarian ring to the modern ear. 
But what is one to do with such examples of verbal coyness as the term “einbe- 
gleitet” (p. 28), when “eingeleitet” would do as well? Why “iiberhéhen” (pp. 35, 
431) for “erhdhen”? Entire sentences might have been written by Alfred Rosen- 
berg (stylistically, to be sure; no political judgment is implied), as when Spiero 
says that Wiirttemberg is a “Land, dem als Statte des letzten Ringens um 
Erkenntnisprobleme wohl nur der ostpreuBische Raum gleichzuschalten ware” 
(p. 18). He evidently means “...nur OstpreuBen gleichzusetzen ware.” The use 
of political, in this case Nazi, terminology in a literary work is largely a matter 
of taste; but it must be used correctly. And why, finally, the term “erschiirfen,” 
with its half-surgical connotations, when “griindlich untersuchen,” “kritisch 
durchdringen” (pp. 30, 85, 277), and half a dozen other terms would express 
the same idea more clearly? 

This is, then, a book of great merits and grave defects. The author’s factual 
knowledge is tremendous, and the more impressive as much of the work was 
written from memory after Spiero’s library was destroyed in the war. It is one of 
many such books—Erich Auerbach’s Mimesis is another—and it is surely time 
that someone wrote on this literarily and psychologically fascinating subject, so 
typical of our time: “The Scholarly Work as Mnemonic Re-creation.” 

Spiero’s work has one feature which deserves unstinted praise: an index not 
only of persons, but of newspapers, periodicals, and yearbooks—an almost indis- 
pensable aid to any student of modern and contemporary literature. 


Wo trcanGc LeppMANN 
University of Oregon 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE AND Works OF PETRARCH. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. xiv, 324 p. 

It is gratifying to find Professor Wilkins collecting in book form his authori- 
tative articles on Petrarch. The Making of the Cansoniere and other Petrarchan 
Studies appeared in Rome in 1951. Of the present volume of twelve entries, six 
have appeared in entirety or partially in American journals. Most of them con- 
cern Petrarch’s last two-year sojourn in Provence, from 1351 to 1353. Further 
illumination is shed upon his relations with contemporaries and associates. We 
learn more of the gratitude (expressed in an epistola metrica) which Petrarch 
felt toward Pietro Alighieri, jurist and pious Dante scholar (II). We witness 
Petrarch’s interest in the campaign of Niccola Capocci and fellow clerics en- 
trusted with the cleaning up of conditions in Rome at the time when the star- 
crossed Cola di Rienzo was being held in Prague (VI). Two chapters clarify the 
correspondence with Francesco Nelli and offer a corrected chronological table 
of the letters exchanged between 1351 and 1352 (VII, VIII). Other chapters 
comment on the communications with Barbato da Sulmona and with Philippe de 
Méziéres (IX, XI). The initial chapter assembles, apparently for the first time, 
the documents relative to Petrarch’s receiving ecclesiastical appointments as 
canon, chaplain, archdeacon, and papal commissioner—benefices which were im- 
portant sources of livelihood for the poet. The third study interprets Petrarch’s 
Seventh Eclogue, which decries the corruption at Avignon under Clement VI. 
Elsewhere (IV) Wilkins sifts the correspondence to determine whether Petrarch 
desired a cardinalate, concluding that, while Francesco would have accepted the 
red hat from Clement VI, he did not seek this honor with its attendant restric- 
tions and distractions. The fifth chapter takes up Petrarch’s “familiar” life as 
reflected in the letters from the Babylonian sojourn of June 1351 to April 1353. 
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Wilkins, who has contributed so admirably to the establishing of a chronology 
for Petrarch’s epistolary, turns here to the chronology of the Trionfi (X). He 
sweeps away the accepted notion that this poetic sequence was begun during the 
last stay in Provence, supporting Calcaterra’s thesis that the composition was 
begun earlier. The final chapter, “A General Survey of Renaissance Petrarchism,” 
is a useful mise au point, although admittedly not so original as the other studies 
in the volume. In an appendix, the author of the excellent study, “The Coronation 
of Petrarch,” which appeared in Speculum several years back, presents in transla- 
tion Petrarch’s little-known Coronation Oration, heralding it as the “first mani- 
festo of the Renaissance.” 

This volume is one which can be read for the most part only by the specialist. 
Interpretations, exegeses, and arbitrations herein deal often with minute points. 
Yet it must be realized (and Wilkins does not take time to point it out) that some 
of these minutiae have broad implications for the understanding and appreciation 
of the poet who dominated European verse for two centuries or more. If many 
years of demanding administrative duties prevented Wilkins from bringing forth 
his own definitive edition of Petrarch’s opera omnia, any such major edition will 
have been facilitated by his many Petrarchan studies, of which more remain to 
appear in book form and, indeed, are continuing to appear even now in the learned 
journals. 

Rosert J. CLEMENTS 

New York University 


AntoLocia Amorosa. Tria i Proleg de Maria Manent. Barcelona: Editorial 
Selecta, 1955. 229 p. 


Maria Manent, a sensitive and discriminating poet who has exquisitely inter- 
preted ancient Chinese verse and prolifically translated classical and modern 
English poetry, has arranged chronologically this delicate and subtle collection. 
The scope of the poetic material allows the editor to trace affinities across schools 
and centuries in an endeavor to discover constants “in the lyrics that have sung 
love.” In his discerning prologue he says: “It will be useful if it causes meditation 
on that strange thing called love and on the general quickening of human percep- 
tion inspired by this emotion.” This last idea is developed in the prose selections 
“Amor i coneixement” of Ortega y Gasset and Maria Zambrano’s “Sobre l’amor,” 
while the human bond of love is emphasized in Maragall’s “De l’amor.” 

The prevailing tone of the book is a sensitive evocation of the sentiments 
aroused by love; this reaches its apogee, perhaps, in Clementina Arderiu’s 
glimpses of its transitoriness and Carles Riba’s penetrating analysis of love. 

This book includes many of the lesser known works of even famous writers 
such as Byron and Ben Jonson and exhibits a great diversity in its choice of 
lyrics. These range from delightful bits of ancient Chinese verse through 
Meleagre, Catullus, and Ovid to a mediaeval Arabic poem, the spring songs of 
Bernard de Ventadorn, a lilting lyric of King Dionis of Portugal, and anonymous 
Portuguese, Castilian, and Catalan poems in the tone of the mediaeval trouba- 
dours. All of these are light, subtle, and musical, laced with a thread of sadness 
over the absence of the beloved; they are followed by Dante’s “Tanto gentile” 
and three of Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. 

The Renaissance selections begin with well-known works of the Catalans, 
Jordi de Sant Jordi and Pere Serafi as well as Ausias March and Hug Bernat de 
Rocaberti, both of whom use conceits whose only previous appearance is in the 
last of the French sonnets. The foreign works of the period are Ronsard’s 
“Quand vous serez bien vieille” and “Genéures hérissez & vous houx épineux,” 
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Shakespeare’s Alba dialogue from Romeo and Juliet and “She never told her 
love” from Twelfth Night, and Ben Jonson’s “Plaint of Aeglamour.” 

The Metaphysical School is represented by John Donne’s “The Good Morrow” 
and romanticism by a selection from Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, Hélder- 
lin’s “Entschuldigen Sie,” Bryon’s “We'll go no more a-roving,” Shelley’s 
“Epipsychidion,” and a prose letter of Keats to Fanny Brawne lamenting her ab- 
sence and analyzing his feelings. 

In the subsequent period, the foreign contributions are Baudelaire’s “La Mort 
des Amants,” D. G. Rossetti’s “An Old Song Ended,” Mistral’s “Magali,” Rilke’s 
“Schlaflied,” Yeats’s “The Lover asks Forgiveness for his Fickle Heart,” an ex- 
quisite piece by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and a sensitive selection from E. E. 
Cummins. 

With the exception of the misinterpretation of rowing for roving in the Byron 
poem, these are most successfully translated by outstanding Catalan poets, many 
by Manent himself. 

The anthology closes with 120 pages of interestingly culled Catalan lyrics, 
from Maragall and Joan Alcover to the very latest of important young poets 
such as Jordi Cots and Blai Bonet. 

A unique and rather original selection for “els promesos i les nivies,” as the 
jacket suggests, but not devoid of interest for anyone attracted by the subject. 


JOSEPHINE DE Borer 
Berkeley, Calif. 


EL DRAMA DE MosEn Jacinto. By Jestis Pabén. Barcelona: Alpha, 1954. 311 p. 


Out of the variety of excellent studies occasioned by the recent anniversaries of 
Verdaguer’s birth and death has again emerged the problem of his condemnation 
by the Church and the break with his patron, Comillas, which Pabén characterizes 
as confused at the time and perplexing even today. In the cool perspective of fifty 
years, Paboén presents the facts and tries to disentangle truth from rumor on such 
written or oral evidence as is still available. 

This is rendered difficult by the loss of such documents as the key letter of 
Busquets y Punset, the disappearance of the Camara-Morgades letters revealing 
the decisive character of Camara’s intervention in the rehabilitation of Verdaguer, 
Collell’s destruction before his death of important letters and documents, the acci- 
dental burning of Monjas’ papers, the loss during the Spanish civil war of the 
original of Miguélez’ material in the Escorial and the Vich papers relative to the 
proceso o castigo eclesidstico. 

Most important of all is the fact that the two packages of MSS. confided by 
Verdaguer on his deathbed to four friends, after passing successively through 
their hands, were sold by Turr6é’s nephew and used with others of the above docu- 
ments in the attacks against the poet. In this book the contents of these papers are 
revealed and the whole story told in detail. The surviving documents include: Mon- 
jas’ MS. in the Ripoll archives; some documents in the Biblioteca Central de 
Barcelona; a few libretas of exorcisms and revelations in private collections. 

A careful appraisal of the full and convenient bibliography of works on Verda- 
guer shows the influence of each in the development of the problem. These fall 
into three groups: the contemporary publications (1887-1911 with a few to 1927) ; 
the link between these and more recent studies (1930-1933) ; and the valuable 
contributions (1945-1954) arranged alphabetically, the most important in quantity 
and quality being those of Casacuberta, Miracle, Carles Riba, and Octavi Saltor. 
The two works of the intermediate period, Esplugues’ La tragédia de Mossén 
Verdaguer (1930) and Monjas’ Documentos ineditos acerca de Mosén Jacinto 
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Verdaguer (1933), must be taken into account in all’ subsequent considerations 
of the problem. 

On the available evidence which he considers sufficient for his immediate pur- 
pose, Pabén concludes that there was no hidden reason for the condemnation, 
which was entirely ecclesiastical. Bishop Morages ordered Verdaguer to Vich 
because he was “entregado de Ileno a la peligrosa y exagerada practica de los 
exorcismos,” and Verdaguer refused to obey for fear of being committed to the 
Asilo (Hospital dels Capellans). 

After vividly depicting Verdaguer’s last four years in Barcelona after the 
rehabilitation, ill and impoverished, his last days at the Villa Joana, and the re- 
sponse of Catalonia to the news of his death, the last chapter of Part I, “El pobre 
Messén Cinto,” reviews the situation in the light of the actual facts. These reveal 
the attention and financial aid of faithful friends, his eminence in the Jocs Florals 
and other literary ceremonies, the legitimate offers he refused, and the fact that he 
was doing what he most desired even in such deplorable circumstances. The con- 
clusion is that the people of the time cannot be blamed in the light of our more 
recent knowledge and that the real culprit was the good poet himself. 

This is carefully explained in the five chapters of Part II, “El Verdaguer de 
los Demonios,” and related to his changed attitude toward life after his return 
from the Holy Land in May 1886, when he rejected literary fame and the comfort 
of his post as chaplain in the Comillas Palace to devote himself entirely to the 
service of the poor and unfortunate of Barcelona. He now lost all sense of pro- 
portion and abandoned himself, with complete credulity, to exorcising the devil in 
those possessed, whom he tended, with P. Pifiol and Mossén Giiell, in the Casa 
de la Oracién through most of the 1890s. Pabén exonerates the Duran family of 
cupidity in their dealings with Verdaguer, but shows how Comillas was really 
obliged to dismiss him after seeking the advice of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
although he continued always to befriend Verdaguer and never lost his esteem 
for him. 

Although not conclusive, as the author admits, this meticulously careful and 
judicious study of the problem—in Castilian by an Andalusian—admirably clears 
the field for all further contributions on the subject. 

JOSEPHINE DE BorrR 

Berkeley, Calif. 


EsTUDIOS LITERARIOS SOBRE MiSTICA ESPANOLA. By Helmut Hatzfeld. Madrid: 
Editorial Gredos, 1955. 405 p. 


The ten chapters of this book (except for Chapters I and X which appear here 
for the first time) are reworkings of studies published in American and European 
journals (or, in one case, an homage volume) from 1938 to 1952. All are con- 
cerned with literary problems. 

In the introductory chapter, “Problemas fundamentales del misticismo es- 
pafiol,” the author explains that symbolism—a stylistic phenomenon—is at the 
very heart of the mystical problem and is the unifying thread of all mystical 
writing. Style, therefore, is the chief concern in these essays. Dr. Hatzfeld seeks, 
with the aid of stylistic analysis, to “penetrar en su misma esencia una grande 
experiencia espiritual.” It will not be possible (here or in connection with the 
other chapters) to deal with all the points raised, but this much should be noted: 
Spanish mysticism in its classical form arises in the sixteenth century and consti- 
tutes (in the history of ideas) a Renaissance phenomena, and (in the history of 
piety) a manifestation of individualism (p. 22). The Spanish mystics are con- 
tinuators of the Devotio moderna. W. Weisbach and Lafuente-Ferrari have 
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pointed out their influence on European art. Their direct influence on European 
literature extends to the time of Fénelon (1651-1715). In a less direct fashion, 
novels of ascetico-mystical renunciation like Contreras’ Selva de aventuras 
“penetran en los relatos secularizados de los Chastes Amours en Francia, en la 
belle Gme de Rousseau y en el Romanticismo aleman.” The last reflections of 
Spanish mysticism are observable in Mauriac, Alphonse de Chateaubriant, and 
Bernanos (p. 27). 

Chapter II deals with the influence of Ramén Lull (Raymond Lully, the Catalan 
“Enlightened Doctor,” 1235?-1315) and Jan Van Ruysbroeck (1293-1381) on the 
language of the Spanish mystics. Asin Palacios’ contention that central concepts 
of San Juan de la Cruz’s mysticism were of Arabic origin has drawn attention to 
Lull as a link between Mohammedan and Christian mysticism. (Lull’s personage 
Blanquerna declares that “alcuns hémens religiosos...qui han nom ‘sufies’... 
han paraules d’amor...qui donen a home gran devocié.”) On the other hand, 
there exists the thesis of Germanic origin. Dr. Hatzfeld concludes that it will be 
necessary to assume Germanic influence wherever the concepts of Ruysbroeck 
provide a better explanation than those of Lull for the specialized language of 
the Spanish mystics. East and West contributed their part to this language and 
the points of contact were Lull and Ruysbroeck (not Ibn Arabi and Meister Eck- 
hart). This double influence is not incidental but affects basic concepts and 
symbols. The demonstration is convincing. 

Chapter III, “El estilo nacional en los similes de los misticos espafioles y 
franceses,” is a study of Spanish and French literary style as applied to the prob- 
lem of giving symbolic expression to an identical experience. Dr. Hatzfeld finds 
that France is “racional y tedérica,” Spain “practica y pedagégica” (p. 151). The 
use of the negative formula “ne pas faire” instead of “faire” is regarded as evi- 
dence of “mesura francesa” (p. 158; cf. p. 164). Even San Juan de la Cruz’s 
austere doctrine of the absolute is seen to receive in France an additional “sesgo 
intelectual” (p. 160). In this chapter I am not able to follow the author all the 
way, e.g., when he says: “los franceses estan, desde un punto de vista metafisico, 
mas cargados de sentido... La nation d’écrivains cambia la cera (en que Dios ha 
impreso su sello) por el papel blanco...une charte blanche” upon which God 
writes “tout ce qu’il lui plairait” (p. 168). One is simply not convinced that the 
change has to do with national traits. Aumont’s description of incipient quietude 
seems to me not uncharacteristic of Santa Teresa: “la criada, desde la guardilla, 
oye de pronto que alguien golpea desde dentro del sétano, y ella, Ilena de susto, 
pregunta desde lo alto de la casa: ‘; Quién anda ahi?’” (p. 167). St. Francois de 
Sales writes: “Les mulets laissent-ils d’étre lourdes et puantes bétes pour 
étre chargés des meubles précieux et parfumés du prince?” (p. 170). The most 
important conclusions are that the French do not share the Spanish concept of 
active meditation (eercitia spiriiualia) as producing passive contemplation and 
therefore do not take over the corresponding metaphors, and that the French com- 
parisons seem constructed in a less spontaneous and more rational manner 
(pp. 193, 196). 

Chapter IV studies the two types of mystical poetry represented by San Juan 
de la Cruz and Santa Teresa. The difference in quality of the poetic gifts of the 
two mystics seems to me to render the comparison of doubtful value. It is almost 
a case of poesia e non poesia; Santa Teresa, like Cervantes, is a prose writer, not 
a poet. And not only their poetic gifts but their personalities are different; San 
Juan de la Cruz is a doctor ecclesiae, a theologian and psychologist of the first 
order, the master of the via negativa (p. 377). Santa Teresa, referring to Song 
of Solomon, 1:2, “Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth,” said of herself: 
“Yo lo confieso que tiene muchos entendimientos ; mas el alma que esta abrasada 
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de amor que la desatina, no quiere ninguno, sino decir estas palabras” (Conceptos 
de amor de Dios, 1; cf. the book under review, pp. 286, 290). Dr. Hatzfeld con- 
cludes: “gracias a una profunda meditacién, Santa Teresa halla mitigacién a su 
pena y llega a una tierna, resignada y mansa actitud de oracién;...San Juan de 
la Cruz convierte la meditacién misma con un Ilamamiento radical, positivo y ‘con- 
vincente’ a la clemencia divina” (p. 246). 

Chapter V poses an interesting problem—how two women, Santa Teresa and 
Marie de I’Incarnation, who had no theological or philosophical training and who 
differed in nationality, culture, life, and education, sought to express, each by 
means of her native language, the same religious states and situations (p. 254; 
cf. p 284). Marie had read Teresa but chose not to adopt her allegories. She 
wondered, she says, if she could find “quelques comparaisons . .. mais je n’en trouve 
point qui puisse me servir.” Direct expression, without images or similes, “cons- 
tituye su fuerte” (p. 257; cf. p. 286). If we wish to know the essence of Pur 
Amour, Reversibilité, Sacrifice, Béatitude, we shall not find “mejor maestra que 
la ursulina francesa” (p. 259). Teresa was, on the other hand, by her own will 
“maestra en similes y comparaciones” (p. 272). She explains “lo decisivo por la 
analogia de las imagenes”; Marie achieves the same end “por la precision de la 
idea” (p. 285). 

In Chapter VI, “Textos teresianos aplicados a la interpretacién del Greco,” 
Dr. Hatzfeld follows the example of Ursula Weymann in her study of the in- 
fluence of the mystic Heinrich Suso on the painting of Matthias Griinewald 
(1480-1530). What Santa Teresa and El Greco have in common is the ability to 
convey the impression that one is perceiving the supernatural interpreted as “un 
fendmeno sumamente natural” (p. 295). El Greco incorporates in his art “los 
elementos del particular sistema mistico de Santa Teresa, algunos de sus mas 
queridos conceptos y los elementos... tinicos de sus visiones” (pp. 296-297). I do 
not follow Dr. Hatzfeld with equal ease in all his demonstrations, but this can, I 
believe, be accepted : “En todo caso, la Santa puede aportar valiosos elementos a la 
interpretacién de los cuadros de El Greco en determinados puntos, que han sido 
... pasados por alto por los modernos historiadores del arte” (p. 328). 

Chapter VII is entitled “San Juan de la Cruz y Malén de Chaide. Proximidad 
y lejania del misterio.” The conclusion of the comparison appears on p. 348; as 
we pass from the first to second, “nos alejamos, literariamente hablando, de la 
mistica austera, varonil, de claros perfiles, para acercarnos al visionarismo 
melifluo, femenil, pintoresco.” The thesis is that a writer who is near to the 
mysterium tremendum will naturally show qualities similar to those of San Juan 
de la Cruz and that, in proportion as the nearness diniinishes, the style will be- 
come “femenil, pintoresco.” This seems to me open to two objections. On the one 
hand, I consider, it unfair to compare these two men. Malén de Chaide is not 
merely an example of Mysterienferne; he is not even clearly a mystic, as Dr. 
Hatzfeld indicates on p. 346. On the other hand, I would deny that Santa Teresa’s 
visionarismo (p. 348) or her use of allegories (p. 339) are in any way indicative 
of Mysterienferne. 

In Chapter VIII Dr. Hatzfeld shows that, in spite of all the tranformations 
that San Juan de la Cruz gave to the symbol of the “alma divinizada” (p. 358), 
he was nonetheless indebted to Ruysbroeck for the original conception. This pro- 
vides additional evidence in support of the contention by Baruzi that “los suefios 
de los misticos nortefios cobran en San Juan de la Cryz un fulgor nuevo” (p. 348). 

Chapter IX offers a stylistic analysis of the prose of San Juan de la Cruz in the 
Llama de amor viva, i.e., in the commentary by the poet on his own poem of this 
title. The problem: Why was he not satisfied with an expository style, why did 
the commentary itself become a work of art with visual and evocative power, 
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rhythm and melody? The poet, sure of sharing the prophetic vision of Moses, 
Elijah, and St. Paul, makes use of Biblical images—the Scriptures become the 
“espina dorsal de la Llama de amor viva” (p. 363). There are also popular ele- 
ments in this style, especially in the digressions. The result is a “forma de ‘con- 
cretar’ espafiola” (p. 386) in spite of the saint’s “ideal predominante ndérdico de 
una unién sin medio ni forma” (ibid.). 

Chapter X, “Paul Valéry descubre a San Juan de la Cruz,” is concerned with 
the problem of moral and aesthetic perfection in the mystic poet. Vaiéry sought 
to do what the Spanish saint achieved: “hacer posible en forma visible cuanto 
existe, transformar cuanto es visible hasta que sea visible en toda pureza” (p. 395). 
The Frenchman failed, according to Dr. Hatzfeld, because “parece... evidente 
que esiste relacién entre la pureza moral y estética” (p. 394). 

Alois Mager said of the Spanish mystics that “todo el que haya trabajado 
algo en la moderna psicologia experimental queda impresionado ante estos textos 
literarios; diriase que son registros cuidadosos de fendmenos psicolégicos en un 
laboratorio de psicologia” (pp. 236-237). They are equally impressive as pioneers 
in literary symbolism. The greatest among them did their work when the victory 
of the Castilian vernacular over Latin was complete, and when the Italian Renais- 
sance lyric measures had been fully naturalized in Spain. Dr. Hatzfeld has studied 
their linguistic achievements with keen interest and great diligence. We are 
grateful for the fruit of his efforts. If the present reviewer were asked to indicate 
his favorite chapter, it would certainly be Chapter II, which, it seems to him, 
authoritatively settles the question of Arabic and Nordic influence. 


Otis H. GreEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


SAINTE-BEuVE: CAHIER DE NOTES GRECQUES. Edited by Ruth Mulhauser. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. xiv, 71 p. (University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 12.) 


This is, I am afraid, a book which does little credit to its editor or to the series 
in which it appears. For that matter, it does not add much to the reputation of 
Sainte-Beuve himself, and at times one has the feeling as one reads it that 
probably men should burn their old notebooks. 

But, although part of the material in the notebook is schoolboy stuff, the notes 
do have some value as an indication of Sainte-Beuve’s reading in Greek literature 
during the decade 1855-65. A few of the entries, too, have comments which are 
of some value for their own sake. Far the greatest interest represented in the notes 
is the Greek Anthology, especially the erotic epigrams and particularly those of 
two very late poets, Agathias and Paul the Silentiary. Much space is given to 
prose translations of these two poets. Homer provides a number of quotations, 
and the notebook begins with an entry expressing. a resolve to acquire “une petite 
bibliothéque Homérique,” and listing as the books to be acquired Eustathius, 
Villoison’s edition of Scholia A, the scholia Didymi, the scholia on the Odyssey, 
and Apollonius’ Lexicon. This interest in ancient Homeric scholarship is often 
attested in the course of the book. The only other Greek authors who provide as 
many as ten entries are Pindar and Euripides. It is noteworthy, and perhaps in- 
dicative that the notebook does not represent accurately Sainte-Beuve’s interests 
in Greek literature during this decade, that the notebook contains no reference 
to Quintus of Smyrna, although it would seem that it was during the early part 
of the period when he was keeping the notebook that Sainte-Beuve wrote his long 
essay on Quintus (dated Mai-juin 1856) which he appended to his Etude sur 
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Virgile. This essay of more than a hundred pages is still the best treatment we 
have of this unduly neglected writer and makes clear not only Sainte-Beuve’s 
interest in Quintus’ epic but also his admiration for it. But of all this there is 
nothing in the notebook. Presumably, and perhaps not surprisingly, Quintus 
interested Sainte-Beuve for only a short time. (Mulhauser notes in her Intro- 
duction the comparative scarcity of references to Virgil in the notebook; but 
Virgil is, after all, mentioned seven times, and, in any event, the notebook is 
primarily concerned with Greek writers.) 

A very good feature of this edition, and one which must have required a vast 
amount of work, is the series of footnotes by the editor indicating where in his 
published works Sainte-Beuve made some use of the material in his notebook. 

It is clear from the photographs of three pages of the notebook which are re- 
produced in this edition that the task of deciphering Sainte-Beuve’s handwriting 
was often one of extreme difficulty. (One might expect this difficulty to be in- 
creased by Sainte-Beuve’s use of Greek. But, to judge by the slight evidence pro- 
vided by the plates, Sainte-Beuve’s Greek was much clearer than his French or 
his Latin.) We could hardly hope that an editor would be completely successful 
in giving us just what Sainte-Beuve wrote. But we might, I think, hope that an 
editor would give us a version far more free from errors than this edition ob- 
viously is. The greatest source of errors is, as might be expected, the material 
in Greek. Since this is a Greek notebook, a special interest is attached to the Greek 
in it, and it would have been useful if the editor had selected as one of the pages 
to be reproduced a page which contained a considerable amount of Greek, so that 
an interested reader could see for himself how Sainte-Beuve dealt with that 
tongue. But the three pages which are reproduced contain a total of only five 
Greek words. . 

It might have been worth while also to include a short paragraph in the Intro- 
duction dealing with any vagaries Sainte-Beuve may have shown in his handling 
of Greek. As it is, this edition gives us next to nothing about the details of this 
topic. Neither the principles nor the practices of the editor can be successfully 
defended. Her aim was to give the Greek quotations “exactly as Sainte-Beuve 
wrote them,” putting an asterisk after a quotation if it varied from the standard 
text in wording or in word order and using “a footnote when the variation seemed 
to warrant it.” This is a procedure almost certain to produce more confusion than 
enlightenment, and it should surprise so reader to find that there are a number 
of quotations which should have asterisks where none appear. “Like the text, the 
diacritical marks are always those of Sainte-Beuve.” This is a procedure which 
would be useful only if it were carried out with complete accuracy. But even 
the meager evidence of the five Greek words in the photograph on p. 8 shows that 
the text of this edition tells us nothing reliable about Sainte-Beuve’s use of 
diacritical marks. The photograph shows that Sainte-Beuve had a tendency to do 
what our students sometimes do in the early stages of Greek composition—he 
often wrote the accents almost, if not quite, vertically. But the plate also makes 
clear that the impossible grave accent in entry 55 comes from the editor. Pre- 
sumably the numerous other impossible grave accents on antepenultimate and 
penultimate syllables (and at least some of the other diacritical absurdities) have 
the same origin. Any effort the editor made to reproduce Sainte-Beuve’s usage 
was, I think, wasted. It would have been much simpler and much more satisfac- 
tory to say a bit about his usage in the Introduction and then treat the Greek as 
the editor treated the French and make the diacritical marks “consistent with 
modern usage.” 

The errors in the Greek are not, of course, limited to the diacritical marks. 
Apart from numerous isolated mistakes, there are a number of repeated ones. 
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With distressing frequency v appears instead of v; @ always appears upper case 
(possibly a defect in the typewriter) ; upper-case K is often incorrect and appears 
even in the interior of words. In entry 21 the editor gives a Greek 5 where Sainte- 
Beuve must (or should) have written d’. Often (for example, on p. 3, the 
first Greek word in entry 25 and the proper name in entry 31) we have pre- 
sumably either a typing error or a failure of the editor to read Sainte-Beuve 
correctly. In fact, it is with something of a shock that one now and then comes 
upon a few consecutive words of Greek which are correct. 

The portions of the book not in Greek are also far from faultless, and one 
wonders how many of these errors should be put at Sainte-Beuve’s door. Was it 
he, for instance, who in the material on p. 1 wrote Butmann for Buttmann and 
Gaisbord for Gaisford, or are these from the hand of the editor, who in her foot- 
note wrote Meinike for Mcineke (also wrong in entry 31)? When so much work 
went into some features of the book, it is surprising that a number of simple 
things seem to have been left unchecked. Failure to find in standard reference 
works any ancient god of the underworld called Thiton should have eliminated this 
ghost from the text and the Index ; when the editor was running down the refer- 
ence for Critias’ verses about Anacreon in entry 153, a glance at the text, or at 
Gulick’s translation, of Athenaeus would have suggested that Sainte-Beuve did 
not write Coltabes. 

A short search through Plutarch’s life of Nicias would not have solved all the 
problems in the deciphering of the obviously difficult entry 233, but it would have 
raised some doubts about the quite remarkable word Cocossiens. (Delion in this 
entry is also almost certainly wrong.) I now see that Bruére (whose conjecture 
du dehors for du Delion seems certain) in his characteristically erudite review 
(CP, LI, 1956, 115-120) suggests that Sainte-Beuve wrote Cauniens where Mul- 
hauser gives Cocossiens. This I venture to doubt. There are Caunians in the sec- 
tion of Plutarch which Sainte-Beuve seems to have in mind here, but their part 
in Plutarch’s story is apparently not that attributed here to the Cocossiens. I 
should imagine Sainte-Beuve wrote Syracusains or Siciliens. But, unless Mul- 
hauser’s version is wildly wrong, no amount of ingenuity in textual criticism will 
bring Sainte-Beuve wholly in line with Plutarch, since in Plutarch we seem to 
have Caunians trying to escape from pirates and nothing whatever about Sainte- 
Reuve’s “costier athénien dans une tempéte.” Sainte-Beuve appears to be giving 
a variant version of the same story. It looks as though he is either writing from 
very hazy memory or is paraphrasing not Plutarch but some other writer who 
may have mentioned Plutarch as a source. And, if the photograph on p. 45 fairly 
represents Sainte-Beuve’s manuscript at this point, not even Sainte-Beuve him- 
self could now read with any confidence what he once wrote. 

The auxiliary material provided by the editor also contains a generous num- 
ber of things one would have expected someone to catch at some time during the 
production of the book. In the Introduction it is somewhat odd to find among 
“other authors [who] deserve mention by the frequency of entries” (an idiom, 
incidentally, which I am not sure I could parallel), Pericles and Socrates, who 
are hardly authors. (It may be noted here that, of the six entries under Pericles 
in the Index, two are wrong: for 93 read 91 and for 109 read 110). This list of de- 
serving authors should have included Aristotle. 

The editor’s methods of citation are often unusual and sometimes whimsical : 
in entry 107 (of Propertius) we have “Elegiarum, I, i, 26”; but in entry 118 (of 
Tibullus), “Elegiae, I, i, 71.” Actually, of course, the word is unnecessary in 
either case. Both these words, along with Jdyllion, which is used in the citation 
for Theocritus at entry 158 (“Idyllion, VIII, 37”), and Historiae, appear in the 
Index as though they were standard titles of- particular works like Odyssée and 
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Cdipe Roi. With Elegiarum as a title we may compare another oddity in the 
Index, Remediorum Amoris. In the second footnote on p. 5 a work called Rhetor 
Didascolos is attributed to Lucian, but this title does not appear in the Index. 
Sainte-Beuve is always credited with writing Théocrite, but in the editor’s notes 
there is a close race between Théocrite and Theocrite. On one occasion (entry 
180) Sainte-Beuve is credited with Péricles and on another (entry 90) with 
Thucydides. Some of the English at least hovers on the edge of solecism (e.g. 
[of Boucheron in the Glossary of Proper Names], “Italian who studied theology 
and law but the French invasion turned him to teaching”). Now and then state- 
ments may be questioned: admittedly “mediaeval” is a somewhat flexible term, 
but I am not sure that Vincent Opsopaeus should be called a mediaeval writer. 
It seems a bit odd to speak of a Greek as “an active Philhellenist” (Coray, p. 62). 

The price of $3.50 (unless it is a misprint?) for a lithoprinted, unbound 
pamphlet of eighty-five pages seems nearly $3.00 too high. It may in this instance, 
however, have the advantage of restricting the circulation of a work which was 
not really ready for publication. 

FreperIcK M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


AMPHITRYON IN FRANKREICH UND DEUTSCHLAND. By Hansres Jacobi. Ziirich: 

Juris-Verlag, 1952. 131 p. 

The Greek legend of the queen deceived by a god in the guise of her husband 
has intrigued writers throughout the ages, and Hansres Jacobi has found here a 
lucrative source indeed for a comparative study. It would appear from his inclu- 
sion of Hesiod, Plautus, mediaeval writers, and the modern Swiss composer, 
Oboussier, in the body of his work that Jacobi had originally intended to discuss 
the use of the motif in European literature as a whole and only later decided to 
stress the Amphitryon dramas in France and Germany. 

Perhaps he did so because he found such a neat pairing, on the one hand the 
debonnaire and witty Frenchmen, Moliére and Giraudoux, and on the other the 
tense and serious Germans, Kleist and Kaiser. The organization of the material 
has certainly led to a startlingly clear differentiation between German and French 
culture, to the considerable disadvantage of the former. It is to be questioned, 
however, whether such highly individualistic persons as Kleist and Kaiser are in 
every respect typical of their culture. Jacobi is at times rather quick to generalize 
and on one occasion in a reference to Kaiser states: “Durch diese Maflosigkeit 
...zeichnet sich Kaiser als Deutscher aus,” no doubt basing his right to such a 
forthright conclusion on his earlier consideration of Kleist in which he had said, 
“Auch dieses widerspruchsvolle Nebeneinander von Graumsamkeit und warmem 
Gefiihl ... scheint uns zum Wesen des Deutschen zu gehoren.” 

We hasten to say that in our opinion many of Jacobi’s deductions appear valid. 
Kleist and Kaiser indeed seem typically German in many of their characteristics : 
their romantic love of nature, their subjectivism, their preference for tragedy, 
their rejection of reality for a higher symbolism, their stress on humanity as 
opposed to society and politics. But it does seem a bit excessive to classify a nation 
as immoderate and as fluctuating between brutality and kindness, sadism and 
love, on the basis of facts that might be attributed in part at least to the per- 
sonalities of particular authors. 

Jacobi treats each major drama under three headings. Freely summed up, these 
are: (1) new contributions to content, (2) dramatic innovations, (3) cultural in- 
debtedness. 

It is enlightening to observe with him how the emphasis in the plot shifted 
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through the years from the divine birth of Hercules to the comic confusion of the 
wedding night, to Christian guilt, to the love affair between god and mortal 
woman, to the agonizing choice of a soulful queen, to a natural heroine conscious 
of her human dignity, and finally to a wrathful god won over to forgiveness 
through love. 

The discussion of the structural changes overlaps at times with the analysis 
of content, but in every case shows clearly how the dramatic form has been 
altered to conform with the new content. One cannot begin to summarize these 
informative pages, but it may be said by way of example that Plautus introduced 
the character of the slave, Sosia, and his double, the god Mercury, to provide an 
opportunity for rough humor, and that Moliére elevated Sosia’s wife, Cléanthis, 
to an important role to allow for a comical and realistic love affair to parallel 
that of the exalted lovers. It is shown how the German dramatists in turn re- 
moved or adapted the comic elements in order to re-establish the mythical and 
symbolical spirit of the drama. Such matters as Moliére’s immense contribution 
to the theatrical improvement of the play are given detailed consideration. 

In the third section each drama is associated with the characteristics of the 
particular age and culture from which it sprang: e.g., that of Plautus from 
democratic Rome, that of Moliére from absolutist France, that of Kleist from 
romantic Germany. Here is a wealth of interesting comparative material. 

The style is lucid and readable, and can be criticized unfavorably only from a 
proofreader’s viewpoint; there aré approximately two dozen misprints. 


Hersert W. REICHERT 
* . . ,e° 
University of North Carolina 







Outtine or Comparative LITERATURE FROM DANTE ALIGHIERI To Euohi 
O’NerLtt. By Werner P. Friederich, with the collaboration of David Henr 
Malone. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. vii, 451 p. 


The purpose of this book is clearly set forth in the Preface. It is similar to that 
of a new map projection: “...it endeavors to sketch quite a new view of the 
panorama of Western literature... It was this constant flow of forms and ideas 
across national borders and the dissemination of cultural values among neighbor- 
ing countries which seemed most deserving of presentation, for only such a pre- 
sentation of modern literature is able to show the essential oneness of Western 
culture and the stultifying shortsightedness of political or literary nationalism.” 

The work picks up the intricate braid of literary history at the Classical Re- 
vival, when nationalities emerge, gives a rapid but thorough glance at the threads 
composing it—Greek and Roman elements, Biblical contributions, Oriental in- 
fluences—and studies its composition as the strands weave back and forth among 
the nations of Europe and finally of America up through the symbolist movement. 

If it were not restricted to approximately 450 pages I would be tempted to call 
the book monumental. Placing 2,500 (according to a rough count in the 25 pages 
of index) names in their proper places in this literary landscape and setting up 
sign posts at every intersection represents a tremendous labor of love. The sign 
posts cannot be missed.:On every page we find them: “The scholar will want to 
look into the relationship between and the intellectual manifestations of... ; the 
comparatist might wish to enjoy... ; students in thematological themes will find 

*"; ete. 

Like as not the arrows will point into completely unexplored canyons. “A vast 
and likewise still largely untilled field for study is that of the relationship between 
the literature of the Renaissance and other areas of human endeavor such as 
history, art, philosophy, and the sciences. Many scholars might be reluctant to 
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approach this borderland between literature and something else; the comparatist, 
however, is better equipped to explore this region, not only because he naturally 
opposes narrow classifications, but also because he can judge the repercussions 
of these influences upon literature as a whole, and not just upon a small national 
slice of that vast concept that is called literature.” There follows an avalanche of 
suggested problems: “What were the literary consequences of the fall of Con- 
stantinople? Of the unification of Spain? Of the French descent into Italy? Of 
Luther’s Reformation? Of the Church-Council of Trent? ...To turn to another 
problem: What effects did the flourishing of Renaissance music have upon the 
great vogue of sonneteering? What justification is there in comparing Shake- 
speare to Bach or Handel? Why and how were Shakespeare’s dramas set to music 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Verdi, Debussy? How did the rebirth of art, particularly 
of sculpture and painting, effect the Petrarchists in their endless descriptions of 
female beauty?” And the suggestions keep cascading ! 

This affords us an insight into the antidepartmentalism of the work. It does 
not mean that Friederich advocates a view of cultural manifestations as an inter- 
national hodge-podge. National or rather tribal traits are clearly taken into ac- 
count, the contours on our map are well delineated. But we are again forcefully 
reminded of the artificiality of political frontiers and the futility of literary 
chauvinism. 

Not only do the arrows point into unexplored regions, but valuable points de 
repére are often marked. Thus: “...any intensive study of the relationship be- 
tween Gongorism, Marinism, Metaphysical Poetry, and préciosité could do no 
better than use Marino as the focus of the investigation.” Occasionally we come 
to unexpected turns in the road: “Often French culture reached Germany not 
through Frenchmen, but through thoroughly gallicized Italians.” 

The work is divided into the following chapters: “The Renaissance,” “The 
Baroque,” “Classicism and Enlightenment,” “Pre-Romanticism,” “Romanticism,” 
and “Realism-Symbolism.” At the beginning of each chapter the author stops 
to point out the panorama through which the main highways of his guided tour 
will take us. Everywhere the reader is thankful for the synoptic perspective and 
universality of conception, and everywhere is manifest Dr. Friederich’s conse- 
cration to the cause of international understanding and good will. Putting classic- 
ism and enlightenment into a single chapter while two chapters are devoted to pre- 
romanticism and romanticism may appear strange, especially from the point of 
view of French literature, but from a supranational bird’s-eye perspective pro- 
portions change. Moreover .the seemingly arbitrary division is acceptably ex- 
plained. 

The technical arrangement of the material is very satisfactory. Names or move- 
ments in bold-faced capitals, subdivisions of chapters with short, clear titles, and a 
judicious use of italics give the whole volume the untranslatable quality of “Uber- 
sichtlichkeit.” Typographical errors are rare. One might raise a question about 
the apparent lack of consistency in the translation of titles into English. Two 
things might be hoped for in later editions : a good cloth binding, and a chronologi- 
cal chart of authors and their works arranged in columns under the various 
nations. In the course of the work it becomes manifest that the term “Western” is 
meant to include Russia. This point might have been clarified in the Preface. 

Looking back over the whole book, I feel that Dr. Friederich and Dr. Malone 
have given us much more than an “outline.” But there is no other adequate word 
in the English language. The Germans have much niore experience in this sort 
of thing, and the term “Grundri&” or “Richtlinien” seems much more to the point. 
Indeed we have here no less than the floor plan, the broad foundation of a truly 
monumental work, a possibly cooperative history of comparative literature of 
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Balzacian proportions—a “Comédie Littéraire” of the Western World. We have 
the precedent in Walzel, Petit de Julleville, or the Cambridge histories. We sin- 
cerely hope that Dr. Friederich has that development in mind. 

Meanwhile the Outline is an indispensable book for every comparatist’s desk 
and, together with the Friederich-Baldensperger Bibliography, a basic tool for 
every researcher or adviser in literary history whose horizon reaches beyond 
national boundaries. 


SIEGWALT O. PALLESKE 
University of Denver 


L’ALLEMAGNE VUE PAR LES ECRIVAINS DE LA RESISTANCE FRANCAISE. By Konrad 
F. Bieber. Preface by Albert Camus. Geneva and Lille: Droz and Giard, 1954. 
184 p. 


The gist of Bieber’s study is contained in just four words by the Resistance 
poet René Doussaint (alias Claude Sernet): “Mon ennemi, mon frére.” Over 
and over again, in his sweeping analysis of the attitude toward Germany found 
in the prose and poetry of the French Resistance movement (1939-1945), with 
an excellent introductory chapter (historical and general) and separate sections 
on Camus and Vercors, Bieber Aammers on his central thesis that, unlike the 
inflated, largely propagandistic Jterature of World War I, the literary writings 
of the French Resistance during World War II offer an interpretation of Germany 
marked by sober fairness, by the endeavor to differentiate, whenever possible, be- 
tween the goats and the sheep (i.e., between the “Nazis” and the “Germans”), 
the temporary and the permanent, the individual and the nation. 

As a matter of fact, Resistance writers read, translated, and defended the great 
cultural works of Germany (specifically, Goethe, Hélderlin, Nietzsche, Rilke, and 
Hofmannsthal) against the belittling, twisting, or besmirching by the vulgar 
masters of the German people. This intellectual position, Bieber points out, in no 
way interfered with the relentless, though often regretful, fight to the death by 
the maquis against the occupation power. A dirty job had to be done and was 
done; it was done with a clean rage (but not hatred) that was neither forgetful 
of the faults of France nor of the historic accomplishments of Germany. The 
Resistance writers did not mortgage the future to survive the present. Compared 
to the French traitors, the German enemy is treated almost with a certain in- 
dulgence, and a Resistance writer like Vercors, a religious poet like Robert Morel, 
lean, it seems, almost too far over in trying to save the soul of the foe. We must 
keep in mind, to be sure, that Bieber has excluded from consideration strictly 
political and journalistic writings of the Resistance, which undoubtedly and 
understandably show less restraint. 

Bieber’s thesis, let us state right away, seems to be amply demonstrated. This 
reader must confess that he wanted badly to see it borne out. So did the author, 
we suspect, to the extent that his desire to be convincing is a little obsessive and 
interferes now and then. with the smoothness of his account, with the aesthetic 
satisfaction that a well-disposed reader expects to derive from a study with whose 
dogma he agrees anyway—thus freeing him, to some extent, for the enjoyment of 
the finer points of technique, structure, and style. A certain heaviness, a some- 
what fatiguing repetitiousness (see, e.g., on pp. 86, 87, and 88, three almost identi- 
cal statements on Aragon’s attacks on collaborators), can hardly escape notice; 
they are decidedly subordinate, however, to the substantial, nuanced eloquence, 
the desperate fairness and the refreshingly genuine ethical slant of Bieber’s study, 
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all aside from a conscientiousness of documentation that is beyond reproach.1 The 
American reader will, we hope, note in particular that a research work need not 
necessarily preclude the admission of involvement on the part of the author. 
American scholarship has made a fetish of the scientific ideal of detachment, with 
the result that scholarly expression is now cast in a far too uniform mold. The 
personal engagement of Bieber shines through, and that is, on the whole, very 
much to his credit. Let us not be ashamed of being humanists. 

The interest of Bieber’s investigation is heightened by the fact that it is com- 
parative both with regard to geographical extension (France, Germany) and to 
subject matter (politics, literature). As to the latter, Bieber finds, e.g., that, in 
the first occupation winter (1940-41), violent debates on aesthetic and philosophi- 
cal matters in literary magazines compensated, so to speak, for the lost freedom of 
political expression. The poets were the first to emerge from the general de- 
moralization with a message of hope, aided by the circumstance that poetry slipped 
more easily through censorship than prose. (The reviewer wonders whether, in 
some cases at least, the “stupidity” of the censors in not detecting political allu- 
sions was not really an intentional tolerance of a relatively minor way of letting 
off steam. Occasional nonenforcement of censorship is one of the more sophisticated 
tools of totalitarianism.) Thousands of Frenchmen, for whom poetry had been 
not much more than a “souvenir de lycée,” rediscovered its power. 

Bieber corrects the prejudice that politics and good poetry do not mix. As a 
matter of fact, after years of formalism, mathematical verse, “jeux de langage,” 
and “recherche du rare, du choquant, de l’inimaginable,” poetry was reactivated by 
a new, ethical substance, by unabashed concern with humanity, by the desire to 
be understood by all men of good will. Poetry discovered in France’s defeat “un 
stimulant d’une amére saveur.” Albert Camus, in his thoughtful Preface to this 
book, points also to a stylistic development: “La résistance a fait beaucoup pour 
les écrivains: elle leur a enseigné le prix des mots... L’écrivain, découvrant 
soudain que les mots sont chargés, est porté a les employer avec mesure: le danger 
rend classique.” The Resistance writer wanted above all to communicate, and 
in order to communicate he must be scrupulously genuine. Hence the constant 
endeavor to be sober, documentary, “nonliterary” (a la Stendhal). Postwar 
French literature has continued to profit from this “prose... d’une vigueur ... trés 
saine... violente, au langage cru et dynamique.” Mauriac, Camus, Aragon, Elu- 
ard, Char, Guéhenno, Emmanuel, and numerous other French poets and writers 
of the Resistance did not have to blush twelve or twenty-four months after the 
war, as most of their predecessors in the World War I generation did or should 
have done. 

Bieber contrasts the vigor and abundance of French Resistance literature with 
the quasi-total absence of anti-Nazi literature in Germany, excepting Wiechert 
and Haushofer. It would be idle to deny that such a disproportion exists, even 
though other names could be added to the German list and historical and environ- 
mental conditions were not the same. Still, it is not quite correct to say that, in 
Germany, “le silence et l’abstention étaient apparernment le seul refuge qui fit 
ouvert aux adversaires des Hitlériens.” As a matter of fact, a comparative study 
might well find surprising parallelisms between the camouflaged anti-Nazi litera- 
ture in Germany and a phase of French Resistance literature aptly characterized 
by Bieber: 

“Ne pouvant nommer directement l’ennemi, on le, désignait 4 travers toutes 
sortes de déguisements mythologiques et d’allusions, savamment agencées, a 
l’Antiquité classique ou a la Bible... Toujours est-il qu’a force de rechercher des 





1 Except for the serious omission of Alois Motan, Das Deutschlandbild der 
Resistance-Dichter (Tiibingen, 1952), which is neither discussed nor even listed. 
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masques de plus en plus élaborés pour exprimer leur pensée, ils s’égarérent parfois 
dans des artifices ol, inévitablement, la poésie perdit de sa fraicheur.” 

To sum up, Bieber’s investigation represents as authoritative an interpreta- 
tion of the most recent completed chapter of France’s literary concept of Ger- 
many as can be expected at this stage of chronological proximity. The impartiality 
of the author, considering the controversial and fluid nature of his topic and his 
own ethical position, is a refreshing change from the excessive bias of several 
otherwise praiseworthy surveys of Franco-German literary relations which have 
preceded his (Dupouy, Reynaud, Carré). 

Montesquieu’s thought: “Si je savais quelque chose utile 4 ma patrie, et qui fit 
préjudiciable a l’Europe, ou bien qui fit utile 4 l’Europe et préjudiciable au genre 
humain, je Ja regarderais comme un crime... Parce que je suis homme avant 
détre Frangais...,” copied by Jean Guéhenno, one of the major Resistance 
writers, into his war diary, might have served as another motto of Bieber’s work. 
Paradoxically enough, this return to the good will of the Age of Enlightenment, 
considered rather outmoded in the first forty years of the twentieth century, took 
place in a desperate struggle for survival designed to generate lasting hatred and 
corrosive resentment. It is to the glory of French Resistance literature that, on 
the whole, it resisted this temptation. Nor is it entirely fortuitous that this study 
was undertaken in the New World, which has rarely lost its faith in the ideals 
of the Age of Reason, by a young scholar in whom the German and French cultural 
heritages are finely blended. Hugo Bieber, the late distinguished literary his- 
torian, to whom this book is dedicated, would have been proud of the work of 
his son. 

Henry H. H. ReMax 

Indiana University 


Tue Ace or IpEAsS—From REACTION TO REVOLUTION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
France. By George R. Havens. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. 474 p. 


In the tradition of Will Durant’s The Story of Philosophy Professor Havens 
has written the story of the age of ideas or the Age of Enlightenment. It is indeed 
a fascinating story told con amore by a perceptive critic, a scholar, and an en- 
thusiast. The tragic tale begins to unfold on that fateful day in October 1685 when 
the Roi Soleil signed in stilted hand the word “Louis” to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the document that meant anguish, ruin, and exile for so many 
thousands of Protestants. It closes a little more than a hundred years later with 
the sacking of the Bastille by a mob, “the first in a long succession of acts of 
sombre vengeance which stained the next tragic years with blood.” 

In interesting fashion and in fast-moving prose the author presents his heroes 
in wig and sword, lace cuffs and knee breeches. He succeeds in making them live 
again, taking advantage of busts, portraits, autograph letters, residences, etc. 
With the wealth of knowledge of the specialist, the author provides a generous 
sprinkling of apt quotations, witticisms, and, as occasion demands, longer excerpts 
to give the tone and flavor of individual works. Mr. Havens had, to be sure, an 
embarrassment of riches but he chose wisely. Part I (Transition) deals, in one 
chapter each, with Bayle, Fénelon, and Fontenelle in their role of precursors. 
Part II (Criticism, Ferment, Repression) gives four chapters each to the “big 
four’: Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Part III (Explosion) 
relates the duel between the bourgeoisie and the king, between Caron de Beau- 
marchais and Louis XVI. 

Literary cosmopolitanism was one of the chief characteristics of the period, as 
everyone knows. Indeed it could hardly have been otherwise when men of letters, 
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both major and minor figures, began at last to go abroad to-widen horizons and to 
see how the rest of Europe practiced the art of life. England was, of course, the 
chief lodestar, but Germany, Russia, Holland, and to a lesser degree Italy were 
meccas as well. Mr. Havens does full justice to this trend with his treatment of 
The Persian Letters, The English Letters, “Montesquieu and America,” etc. Since 
the signing of the document of revocation of civil rights was the point de départ, 
balance might perhaps have been better served with the adoption of the Déclaration 
des droits de V-homme et du citoyen (another fateful day in October) as the point 
d’arrivée. Except for one glaring error in English history, the work is solid and 
the author has taken the trouble to support his statements with a valuable section 
of notes (pp. 413-445) for those who undoubtedly will want to pursue further 
some of the topics discussed. All in all the reader is left with a keen sense of 
nostalgia akin to that expressed by Talleyrand when he said: “Qui n’a pas vécu 
avant 1789 ne connait pas la douceur de vivre.” 


Francis J. CROWLEY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


GRILLPARZER, DAS DICHTERISCHE WERK. By Walter Naumann. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1956. 182 p. 


This compact volume, no. 17 of the “Urban-Biicher, die wissenschaftliche 
Taschenbuchreihe,” aims to promote the understanding of the poetic work of 
Franz Grillparzer (p. vii). It is divided into eight chapters arranged under the 
headings of “Zugang, Themen, Stellung.” While this type of organization facili- 
tates the study of a poet’s leading trends and basic concepts, it also encourages 
overlapping, since the same work is likely to be discussed in different categories. 
Even in my rapid perusal I picked up a needless repetition (pp. 15, 143, 149). It 
should be stated, however, that the main purpose of the book seems to have been 
achieved, and that the reader (presumably students are expected to be the prin- 
cipal users) will gain a good general picture of Grillparzer as poet and dramatist. 

The eighth chapter of the book will have more particular interest for the read- 
ers of this journal; entitled “Grillparzer und das spanische Drama,” it devotes 
thirty pages (one sixth of the text) to a discussion of this important subject. 
Grillparzer was not quite twenty when his attention was first directed to Spanish 
drama; thereafter it never lost its appeal for him, and Naumann shows to what 
an extent the work of Calderén and Lope de Vega is reflected in Grillparzer’s own 
writing. One may indeed speak in this case of a fruitful influence, since it was not 
so much that Grillparzer took over plots or motifs, but rather that his study of 
the Spanish dramatists directed his attention to the role of fate in human life 
and of society in'respect to the individual and (probably) led to a reformulation 
of his own ideas and hence to a modification of his dramatic procedure. These 
subtle and at best conjectural interactions are traced through a number of Grill- 
parzer’s dramas, and the author’s contentions are plausibly and effectively argued. 
The student of Spanish-German literary relations cannot afford to ignore this 
work. 

Bayarp Quincy MorGan 


Stanford, Calif. 
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